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CESSION OF THE DISTRICT OF MATAVAI, 
IN THE ISLAND OP OTAHEITE, TO CAP- 
TAIN WILSON, FOR THE MISSIONARIES, 
IN THE YEAR, 1797. 

(With a Plate.) 

Tue island of Otaheite is said to have been 

first seen by Quiros, so early as 1606, but 

of this fact the testimonies are very dubi- 
ous; and even admitting the tradition to 
be correct, it is certain that for upwards of 

a century and a half from that time, it re- 

mained unknown to the nations of Europe. 

In 1767, Captain Wallis, an English cir- 

cumnavigator, landed on its shores, and of 

his interview with ‘the natives, their cus- 
toms, and peculiarities, together with his 
observations on the island at large, an ac- 
count was published in Hawkesworth’s 
voyages. n 1768, it was visited by 

Bougainville, and “in 1769, 1773, 

1774, by Captain Cook. In 1788 and 

1789, Captain Bligh, in the a lay 

at anchor about six mouths on its shores. 

Captain Vancouver touched here in 1792, 

Captain New, of the Dzdalus, in 1793, 

ol Captain Robert Wilson in the ship 

Duff in 1797. 

By nearly all of the above navigators, 
some accounts have been published re- 
specting this interesting portion of the 
human family, but it has been reserved for 
the Missionaries of more modern days to 
furnish amplified details of all that is im- 
portant in the history and ancient man- 
ners of these uncultivated children of na- 
ture; and frém their accounts we shall 
draw our information respecting the scene 
exhibited in the plate, and an explanation 
of the various figures which appear. 

Otaheite, or, as it is now generally called, 
Tahiti, is about thirty leagues in circum- 
ference, and contains a population of 
about 10,000 souls. Most of its land is 
remarkably fertile, but there is no reason to 
suppose that either this or any other island 


in the group, is altogether volcanic in its 


origin, as Hawaii, and the whole of the 
Sandwich islands, decidedly are. 

The entire mass of matter composing the 
latter, has evidently been in a state of fu- 
sion, and in that state has been ejected 
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from the focus of an immense volcano, or 
voleanoes, originating, probably, at the 
bottom of the séa, and ing, by their 
action through successive ages, the whole 
group of islands; in which, nothing like 
rimitive or secondary rock has yet been 
found. In Tahiti, and other islands of the 
southern cluster, there are basalts, whin- 
stone dykes, and homogeneous earth 
lava, retaining all the convolutions whi 
cooling lava is' known to assume ; there are 
also several kinds of hornstone; limestone, 
silex, breccia, and other substances, which 
have never, under tlie action of fire, altered 
their original form. Some are found in 
detached fragments, others in large masses, 
The wild and broken manner, however, in 
which the rocks now appear, warrants the 
inference, that since their formation, which 
was probably of equal antiquity with the 
bed of the ocean, they have been thrown 
up by some volcanic explosion, the dis- 
ruptions of an earthquake, or other violent 
convulsions of the earth; and have, from 
this circumstance, assumed their bold, irre- 
gular, and romantic forms. 


is an extensive inlet, furnishing excellent 
anchorage, generally known by the name 
Matavai Bay, which Mr. Ellis, in his Poly- 
nesian Researches, thus describes. 

“On the morning of the 16th of Feb- 
ruary 1817, as the light of the day broke 
upon us, we discovered that, during the 
preceding night, we had drifted to a con- 
siderable distance from the island. The 
canoes of the natives, however, soon sur- 
rounded our vessel; numbers of the peo- 
ple were admitted on board ; and we had 
the long-desired ‘satisfaction of an inter- 
course with them, through the medium of 
an interpreter. 

“ Mid-day was, however, past, before 
we entered Matavai Bay. As we sailed 
into the harbour, we near the coral 
reef on which Captain Wallis struck on 
the 19th of June, 1767, when he first en- 
tered the bay. His ship remained sta- 
tionary nearly an hour; and, m conse- 
quence of this circumstance, the reef has 
received the name of the Dolphin rock. 


As we passed by it, we felt grateful that 
3D 


+, On the north-eastern side of this island — 
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the winds were fair and the weather calm, 
and that we had reached our anchorage in 
safety. Ma-ta-vai, or Port Royal, as it 
was called by Captain Wallis, is situated 
in latitude 17° 36’ S. and longitude 149° 
35 W. It is rather an open bay, and 
although screened from the prevailing trade- 
winds, is exposed to the southern and 
westerly gales, and also to a considerable 
swell from the sea. 

“The long fiat neck of land which 
forms its northern boundary, was the spot 
on which Captain Cook erected his tents, 
and fixed his instruments for observing the 
transit of Venus ; on which account, it has 
ever since been called Point Venus. Ex- 
cepting those parts enclosed as gardens or 
plantations, the land near the shore is 
covered with long grass, or a species of 
convolvulus, called by the natives pohue; 
numerous clumps of trees, and waving 
cocoa-ruts, add much to the beauty of its 
appearance. A fine stream, rising in the 
interior mountains, winds through the 
sinuosities of the head of the valley, and, 
fertilizing the district of Matavai, flows 
through the centre of this long neck of land, 
into the sea. 

“Such, without much alteration, in all 
was the appearance of this 

utiful bay, when discovered by Captain 
Wallis, in 1767 ; and two years after, when 
first visited by Captain Cook; or when 
Captain Bligh, in the Bounty, spent six 
months at anchor here in 1788 and 1789; 
when Captain Vancouver arrived in 1792; 
Captain New, of the Dedalus, in 1793; 
and Captain Wilson, in the Duff, who an- 
chored in the same bay on the 6th of 
March, 1797. 
~ “Tt was on the northern shores of this 
bay, that eighteen of the Missionaries, who 
left England in the Duff, first landed, up- 
wards of thirty years ago. They were 


the gers 
Of peace, and light, and life, whose eye unsealed 
Saw up the path of immortality, 
Far into bliss. Saw men, immortal men, 
Wide wandering from the way. eclipsed in night, 
Dark, moapless, moral night, living like beasts, 
Like beasts descending to the grave, untaught 
Of life to come, unsanctified, unsaved.” 


“To reclaim the inhabitants from error 
and superstition, to impart to them the 
truths of revelation, to improve their pre- 
sent condition, and direct them to future 
blessedness, were the ends at which they 
aimed ; and here they commenced those 
labours which some of them have con- 
tinued to the present time; and which, 
under the blessing of God, have been pro- 
ductive of the moral change that has since 
taken place among the natives of this and 
the adjacent islands. 


cee ree. oo 


“Decisive and extensive as that change 
has since become, it was long before any 


| salutary effects appeared as the result of 


their endeavours. And; although the scene 
before me was now one of loveliness and 
quietude, cheerful, yet placid as the smooth 
waters of the bay, that scarcely rippled by 
the vessel’s side, it has often worn a very 
different aspect. Here the first Mission- 
aries frequently heard the song accom- 
panying the licentious areois dance, the 
deafening noise of the worship, and saw 
the human victim carried by for sacri- 
fice: here, too, they often heard the start- 
ling cry of war, and saw their frightened 
neighbours fly before the murderous spear 
and plundering hand of lawless power. 
The invaders’ torch reduced the native hut 
to ashes, while the lurid flame seared the 
green foliage of the trees, and clouds of 
smoke, rising up among their groves, dark. 
ened for a time surrounding objects. On 
such occasions, and they were not infre- 
quent, the contrast between the country, 
and the inhabitants, must have been most 
affecting, appearing as if the demons of 
darkness had lighted up infernal fires, even 
in the bowers of paradise. 

“ Within sight of the spot where our 
vessel lay, four of the Missionaries were 
stripped and maltreated by the natives, two 
of them nearly assassinated, from the anger 
of the king, and one of them was mur- 
dered. Here the first Missionary dwelling 
was erected, the first temple for the wor- 
ship of Jehovah reared, and the first Mis- 
sionary grave opened; and here, after 
having been obliged to convert their house 
into a garrison, and watch night and day 
in constant expectation of attack, the Mis- 
sionaries were obliged, almost-in hopeless 
despair, to abandon a field, on which they 
had bestowed the toil and culture of twelve 
anxious and eventful years. 

“On the 7th of March, 1797, the first Mis- 
sionaries from the Duff went on shore, and 
were met on the beach by the late Pomare 
and his queen, then called Otoo and 
Tetua; by them Sor, were kindly wel- 
comed, as well as by Paitia, an aged chief 
of the district. They were conducted to a 
large, oval-shaped native house, which had 
been but recently finished for Captain 
Bligh, whom they expected to return. 
Their dwelling was pleasantly situated on 
the western side of the river, near the 
extremity of Point Venus. The islanders 
were delighted to behold foreigners coming 
to take up their permanent residence among 
them; as those they had heretofore seen, 
with the exception of a Spaniard, had been 
transient visitors. The Spaniard had saved 
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his life by escaping from Langara’s ship, 
while it was lying at anchor in Tairabu, in 
March, 1773, at which time three of his 
shipmates were executed. The benefit the 
natives had derived from this individual, 
and from the mutineers of the Bounty, 
prior to their apprehension by the people 
of the Pandora, and the residence of seve- 
ral of the crew of the Matilda, which had 
been wrecked on a reef not far distant, 
led them to desire the residence of fo- 
reigners. 

“The inhabitants of Tahiti having never 
seen any European females or children, 
wer consequently filled with amazement | 
and delight, when the wives and children 
of the Missionaries landed. Several times 
during the first days of their residence on 
shore, large parties arrived from different 
places in front of the house, requesting 
that the white women and children would 
come to the door and shew themselves, 
The chiefs and people were not satisfied 
with giving them the large and commo- 
dious Fare Beritani (British House,) as 
they called the one they had built for 
Bligh, but readily and cheerfully ceded to 
Captain Wilson and the Missionaries, in an 
official and formal manner, the whole dis- 
trict of Matavai, in which their habitation 
was situated. The late Pomare and his 
queen, with other branches of the royal 
family, and the most influential persons in 
the nation, were present, and Haamane- 
mane, an aged chief of Raiatea, and chief 
priest of Tahiti, was the principal agent 
for the natives on the occasion. 

“The accompanying Plate, representing 
this singular transaction, is taken from an 
original painting in the possession of Mrs. 
Wilson, relict of the late Captain Wilson. 
It exhibits, not only the rich luxuriance of 
the scenery, but the complexion, expres- 
sion, dress, and tatauing of the natives, 
with remarkable fidelity and spirit. The 
two figures on men’s shoulders are the late 
king and queen. Near the queen on the 
right stands Peter the Swede, their inter- 
preter, and behind him stands Idia, the 
mother of the king. The person seated on 
the ground at the right hand in the plate, 
is Paitia, the chief of the district; behind 
him stand Mr. and Mrs. Henry, Mr. Jef- 
ferson, and others, The — person 
on this side is Captain Wilson, holding his 
hat in his left hand; between him and his 
nephew Captain W. Wilson, stands a child 
of Mr. Hassel; Mrs. Hasset with an infant, 
that has attracted the eye of the queen, is 
before them. On the left, next to the 
king, stands his father, Pomare the elder, 
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homage to his son, and behind him is Hapai, 
the king’s grandfather. Haamanemane, the 
high-priest, who is old and nearly blind, 
appears in a crouching position, addressing 
Captain Wilson through the interpretation 
of Peter the Swede, and surrendering the 
district. On his right hand, in a recam- 
bent re, is the young wife of Pomare 
the elder: Idia, though still sustaining the 
highest authority, being now no longer his 
favourite. . Haamanemane was also the 
taio, or friend, of Captain Wilson; and 
rendered him considerable service, in pro- 
curing supplies, facilitating the settlement 
of the Mission, and accomplishing other 
objects of his visit. Just behind the high- 
priest, and the young queen, is a rope 
drawn round the place of audience, to keep 
off the people, and encirele the principal 

rsonages. Without the rope. stands 

awrea, with other chiefs, and also a sixcer 
of Pomare, who, in observance of certa::. 
rules of etiquette, were not permitted to 
enter the sacred enclosure. 

“ Presentations of this kind were not 
uncommon among the islanders, as a com- 
pliment, or matter of courtesy, to a visitor; 
they were regulated by the rank and-means 
of the donors, or the dignity of the guests. 
Houses, plantations, districts, and even 
whole islands, were sometimes presented ; 
still, those who thus received them, never 
thought of appropriating them to their own 
use, and excluding their original proprie- 
tors, any more than a visitor in England, 
who should be told by his host to make 
himself perfectly at home, and to do as 
he would if he were in his own house, 
would, from this declaration, think of 
altering the apartments of the house, or 
removing from it any part of the furni- 
ture. It is, however, probable, that such 
was their estimate of the advantages that 
would result from the residence of the 
Mission families among them, that, in 
order to afford every facility for the ac- 
complishment of an object so desirable, 
and hold out every inducement to con- 
fidence for the Missionaries, as to their 
future support, they were sincere in thus 
ceding the district.. They might wish them 
to reside in it, exercise the office of chiefs 
over the whole, cultivate as much of it as 
they desired, and receive tribute from 
those who might occupy the remaining 
parts; but, by no means, perpetually to 
alienate it from the king, or chief, to whom 
it originally belonged. This they knew 
could not be done without their permis- 
sion, and that permission they could at any 
time withhold. - ' 

“In 1801, when. the Royal Admirat 
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arrived, Pomare was asked, when the Mis- 
sionaries were introduced to him, if they 
were still to consider the district theirs ; 
and though he replied in the affirmative, 
and even asked if they wished the inha- 
bitants to remove, it afterwards appeared 
that the natives considered them only as 
tenants at will. All they desired was, the 


permanent occupation of the ground on. 


which their dwellings and gardens were 
situated; yet, in writing to the Society, in 
1804, they remark, in reference to the dis- 
trict, ‘The inhabitants do not consider the 
district, nor any part of it, as belonging to 
us, except the sandy spot we occupy with 
our dwellings and gardens; and even as 
to that, there are persons who claim the 
ground as theirs.’ 

“ Whatever advantages the kings or 
chiefs might expect to derive from this 
settlement on the island, it must not be 
supposed that any desire to receive moral 
or religious instructions formed a_ part. 
This was evident, from a speech once 
made by Haamanemane, who said that 
they gave the people plenty of the parau 
(word) talk and prayer, but very few 
knives, axes, sissors, or cloth. These, 
however, were soon afterwards amply sup- 
plied. A desire to possess such property, 
and to receive the assistance of the Euro- 
peans in the exereise of the mechanic arts, 
or in their wars, was probably the motive 
by which the natives were most strongly 
influenced. 

“ Captain Wilson was, however, happy 
to find the king, chiefs, and people so will- 
ing to receive the Missionaries, and so 
friendly towards them; and the latter being 
now settled comfortably in their new sphere 
of labour, the Duff sailed for the Friendly 
Islands on the 26th of March. 

“ Having landed ten Missionaries at 
Tongatabu, in the Friendly Islands, Cap- 
tain Wilson visited and surveyed several of 
the Marquesan Islands, and left Mr. Crook 
a Missionary there ; he then returned to 
Tahiti, and on the 6th of July, the Duff 
again anchored in Matavai Bay. The 
health of the Missionaries had not. been 
affected by the climate. The conduct of 
the natives had been friendly and respect- 
ful; and supplies in abundance had been 
furnished durmg his absence. While the 
ship remained at Tahiti, Mr. W. Wilson 
made the tour of the island; the iron, 
tools, and other supplies for the Mission, 
were landed : the Sliccisansice, and their 
friends on board, having spent a month 
in agreeable intercourse, now affectionately 
bade each other farewell. Dr. Gilham 
having intimated‘to Captain W. his wish to 


return to England, was taken on board, 
and the Duff finally sailed from -Matavai 
on the 4th of August, 1797. The Mis- 
sionaries returning from the ship, as well 
as those on shore, watched her course as 
she slowly receded from their view, under 
no ordinary sensations. They now felt 
that they were cut off from all but Divine 
guidance, protection, and support, and 
had parted with those by whose counsels 
and presence they had been assisted in 
entering upon their labours, but whom on 
earth they did not expect to meet again. 
“Captain Wilson coasted along the south 
and western shores of Huahine,.and then 
sailed to Tongatabu; where, after spend- 
ing twenty days with the Missionaries, 
who appeared comfortably settled, he 
sailed for Canton, where he received a 
cargo, with which he returned to England, 
and arrived safely in the Thames; having 
completed his perilous voyage, under cir- 
cumstances adapted to afford the highest 
satisfaction, oak to excite the sincerest 
gratitude from all who- were interested in 
the success of the important enterprise. 

“The departure of the did not 
occasion any diminution in the attention 
of the natives to the Missionaries in Tahiti. 
Pomare, Otu, Haamanemane, Paitia, and 
other chiefs, continued to manifest the truest 
friendship, and liberally supplied them 
with such articles as the island afforded. 
The Missionaries, as soon as they had 
made the habitation furnished by the peo- 
ple for their accommodation in any degree 
comfortable, commenced with energy their 
important work. 

“Their acquaintance with the most use- 
ful of the mechanic arts, not only delighted 
the natives, but raised the Missionaries in 
their estimation, and led them to desire 
their friendship. This was strikingly 
evinced on several occasions, when they 
beheld them use their carpenters’ tools, 
cut with a saw a number of boards out of 
a tree, which they had’ never thought it 
possible to split into more than two, and 
make with these, chests, and articles of 
furniture. When they beheld a boat built, 
upwards of twenty feet long, and six tons 
burden, they were pleased and surprised; 
but when the biacksmith’s shop was erect- 
ed, and the forge and anvil were first 
employed on their shores, they were filled 
with astonishment. They had long been 
acquainted with the properties and uses 
of iron, having procured some from the 
natives of a neighbouring island, where a 
Dutch ship, belonging to Roggeweit’s 
squadron, had been wrecked many years 
before they were visited by Captain Wallis. 
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When the heated iron was hammered on | distant islanders, and through which they 
the anvil, and the flew among them, | have been induced to abandon idolatry 


they fancied it was spitting at them, and 
were frightened, as they also were with the 
hissing occasioned by immersing it in 
water; yet they were delighted to see the 
facility with which a bar of iron was thus 
converted into hatchets, adzes, fish-spears, 
and fish-hooks, &e. Pomare, entering one 
day when the blacksmith was employed, 
after gazing a few minutes at the work; 
was so transported at what he saw, that he 
caught up the smith in his arms, and, un+ 
mindful of the dirt and perspiration inse- 
perable from his occupation, most cordially 
embraced him, and saluted him, according 
to the custom of his country, by touching 
noses. 

“Tron tools they considered the most 
valuable articles they could possess; and 
a circumstance that occurred during the 
second visit of the Duff, will shew most 
strikingly the comparative value they placed 
upon gold and iron. The ship’s cook had 
lost his axe, and Captain Wilson gave him 
ten guineas to try to purchase one, sup- 
posing that the intercourse the natives had 
already had with Europeans, would enable 
them to form some estimate of the value 
of a guinea, and the number of articles 
they could procure with it, from any other 
ship that might visit the island; but, 
although the cook kept the guineas more 
than a week, he could meet with no indi- 
vidual among the natives who would part 
‘with an axe, or even a hatchet, in exchange 
for them. 

“ Whilessome of the Missionaries were 
employed in the exercise of those arts 
which were adapted to make the most 
powerful impression upon the minds of 
the natives, others were equally diligent in 
exploring the adjacent country, planting 
the seeds they had brought with them 
from Europe and Brazil, and studiously 
endeavouring to gain an acquaintance with 
the native language, which they justly con- 
sidered essential to the accomplishment of 
their objects.” 

Having thus stated some of the leading 
events more immediately connected with 
the Plate, the reader is referred for a de- 
tailed account of the successes, disasters, 
and numerous vicissitudes, associated with 
this early mission, to a work recently pub. 
lished by the Rev. William Ellis, entitled, 
“Polynesian Researches.” In this work 
he has traced with much ability, and 
marked with commendable discrimination, 
the changes which, under the co-operation 
of various causes, have of late years taken 
place in the character and conduct of these 


and savage life, for the solid advantages of 
Christianity, and the refined blessings of 
civilization. 


ESSAY ON THE NATURE AND FORCE OF 
EVIDENCE. 


As the reception of religious truth, which 
ought always to be the governing principle 
of human actions, must in a great measure 
depend on the rational evidence by which 
it is supported, I propose in the present 
essay to inquire into the nature force 
of evidence, and by what means it operates 
on the mind, to convince it of the dis- 
tinction between truth and error. 

Evidence may be defined to be a com- 
bination of self-evident or well-authenti- 
cated facts, regularly arranged and digested 
to confirm and support each other. From 
these, when properly presented before it, 
the mind, by the power of reflection, pro- 
ceeds to reason on their consistency, con- 
nexion, and authority, and from them, by 
the further exercise of judgment, forms a 
series of sentiments, opinions, and resolu- 
tions, to regulate the future conduct. 

Such is the definition of evidence gene- 
rally, and that of religion in particular ; 
and I shall now proceed to consider it 
under the two general heads of Natural 
Evidence—and Supernatural or Revealed 
Evidence. 

1. Natural Evidence.—In describing 
the evidences which nature bears to the 
existence of a God, and his moral govern- 
ment, I shall be guided by the general 
system of the universe, on which alone 
that existence and providence can be es- 
tablished, and which it is the province of 
reason to observe and improve. 

In the beautiful order, harmony and 
contrivance visible in the structure of the 
universe, we behold the wisdom, power, 
and love of an infinitely great and benevo. 
lent Being ; and this sentiment or, convic- 
tion is strengthened and confirmed by the 
contemplation of ourselves. In pursuing 
this contemplation, and reflecting on the 
symmetry of our bodies, our erect and 
commanding stature, but, above all, the 
powers and capacities of our mental facul- 
ties, we find a conscious superiority. over 
the brute creation. There is a natural 


propensity. in the human mind, even in 
the most uncultivated state, as among igno- 
rant barbarians, to seek for some cause 
for all the wonders that surround it, 
and to this cause there is a disposition 
to pay some kind of worship, however im- 
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perfect. But though the voice of nature 

roclaims a Creator, it can do no more. 

t declares him to be infinitely powerful 
and infinitely wise, and points him out 
as the great ruler of its operations; but 
of his mode of existence, or attributes, it 
can teach us nothing. From this defici- 
ency arise the vague, irreconcileable, and 
contradictory systems which have’ been 
disseminated by the proselytes of natural 
theology. The maxim of Pope, 

** Say first, of God above, or man below, 

What can we reason but from what we know !” 
has been strictly exhibited in their theories, 
which are as inconsistent with the nature 
and attributes of the Divine Being, as 
they are repugnant to the dictates of rea- 
son. The visions of the Brahmins, the 
superstitions of the Hindoos, and the reve- 
ries of Confucius, are examples of the 
absurdities to which men are led by the 
mere light of nature. Yet these are intel- 
ligent beings, and firmly persuaded of the 
truth of what they advance. Nature has 
proved to them, equally as to the specula- 
tive modern philosopher, the existence of 
a God; and their benighted reason, lost 
in ignorance, has led them to clothe him 
in the semblance of the most horrid pro- 
ductions of nature. But, compared with 
the philosopher, they had the same evi- 
dences as himself, and the same facts were 
equally open to the contemplation of both, 
They had still to form to themselves some 
idea of that Being, and his mode of exist- 
ence, and the results in each have been 
commensurate with their education. 

But the modern deist is blest with su- 
perior mental cultivation. To him the 
voice of nature proclaims a God, and his 
reason confirms the testimony. To the 
voice of nature he professes to listen; but 
his education, so far from assisting him 
in his researches, is only employed to 
elevate his own pride and self-sufficiency 
against the positive declaration of the 
power that made him. 

Thus natural evidence, both in the savage 
and the philosopher, produces no more 
than a conviction of the existence of the 
supreme Being, leaving man to form his 
own conjectures on his mode of existence, 
attributes, &c.; and under these circum- 
stances we find the two characters forming 
such opinions as are suited to their situa- 
tion, though, from the instances we have 
had of the tenets and practice of modern 
deists, we cannot judge favourably of the 
effect of this species of evidence on their 
minds, 

2. Supernatural or Revealed Evidence. 
I am convinced that there are few, if any, 


who have once heard of such a Book as 
the Bible, and been in any degree informed 
of its interesting contents, but must natu- 
rally feel a desire to read it. The very 
name it bears (which implies the Book oF 
BOOKS,) has something in it so extraordin- 
ary, that curiosity, not to say devotional 
feeling, must be stimulated to be acquaint- 
ed with it. To what a pitch of interest 
then must that curiosity be raised, when 
it is known to contain, not only the history 
of mankind from the creation, through a 
long succession of remote ages, and a cir- 
cumstantial account of events connected 
with it, but, above all, that it reveals to 
man the great Creator of himself and of the 
universe around him. 

Such is the nature of the evidence which 
revelation bears to the existence of a God ; 
and it further unfolds his character, attri- 
butes, and moral government. 

The very-nature of the Bible, in the 
whole of its composition, bears the clearest 
and most convincing proofs of a divine 
origin; and thus is an authority worthy 
to be received in evidence, for however 
disputes may arise respecting the interpre- 
tation of particular passages, the whole, as a 
body of facts, is consistent with itself; and 
this is the more wonderful when we con- 
sider the various periods at which it was 
written, and the number of persons who 
were instrumental to its composition. 

As a history, it is most complete and 
satisfactory. The introduction of the Deity 
in the stupendous act of creation, conveys 
a distinct and perfect idea of the supreme 


| majesty, power, and wisdom ; and a 


minutely with the evidences afforded us by 
nature. 

All the laws also that are contained in 
the Bible, whether ceremonial, judicial, or 
moral, are suited to the character of man 
as a rational and accountable creature, 
while they are perfectly consistent with the 
divine attributes. 

What must at first sight make a strong 
impression on the mind of the reader is, 
to find that both these material parts of 
the Bible, namely, the history and law, 
though intimately connected throughout the 
sacred volume, and forming together one 
whole, yet that either, if considered sepa- 
rately, and independent of the other, is 
perfect and complete in itself. This is one 
of the strongest proofs of the authenticity 
and genuineness, as well as of the divine 
origin, of the sacred records. 

Another prominent feature of evidence 
in them is, the simplicity, but grandeur, of 
the language in which they are written. 
It might have been naturally expected, 
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that had any man sat down to write a 
description of the creation, through its 
whole progress, by the agency of a great 
and powerful Being, he would have ex- 
hausted all the powers of language to give 
a commensurate idea of that Being. And 
when he further proposed to trace the ope- 
ration of his moral government through the 
history of mankind, he would have made 
them superlatively wise, happy, and obe- 
dient, as the creatures of so pure and wise 
a God. He would have made virtue their 
governing principle, and set them above 
the contaminating influence of vice. The 
laws he would have invented for their 
government would have been adapted to 
this state of mental purity and unsinning 
obedience, and no provision would have 
been made to prevent the dominion of the 
passions, as a state of moral rectitude, plac- 
ing them under the restraints of reason, 
would have precluded all suspicion of their 
rebellion against its dictates. No emana- 
tions of foresight would have appeared in 
anticipation, and no remedies would have 
been provided for unexpected disasters. 

Such, one would be led to expect the 
Bible to be, had it been written by man; 
and such we find to be the character of 
those systems which men have formed 
end issued to their followers as divine 
revelations. Of these I need only mention 
the Mahometan Koran, and the visionary 
theory of Bramah; in both which the 
Divine Being is made rather to act the 
part of a magician, than of an intelligent 
creator. 

But totally different is the character of 
the inspired volume we . There 
are no imaginary attributes assigned to 
the Deity, the simple but sublime descrip- 
tion of the creation is supported and con- 
firmed by the researches of the philosopher, 
and the whole system of nature, displays 
that degree of order, design, and contri- 
vance, which those scriptures so amply 
declare, while throughout every part of 
their historical and prophetic contents, the 
human character bears an identity, that at 
once stamps it with the signet of truth.— 
There no vice is palliated or concealed, 
and no virtue exalted beyond its just degree 
of merit; and even the most eminent cha- 
racters, as Abraham, David, Solomon, &c. 
exhibit that mixture of human infirmity 
which proves the calamitous influence of 
primeval transgression, and the necessity 
of that i righteousness which can 
only be furnished by the “ blood of Him 
who died for our sins, and rose again for 
our justification.” 

Such then I consider to be the incon- 


trovertible proofs of the divine origin of 
that revelation, on the evidence of which 
the existence, attributes, and moral govern- 
ment of God are to be established. 

Yet great as is the impression such a 
body of evidence is calculated to make on 
the human mind, the self-sufficient and 
presumptuous deist is found to reject it 
with contempt and disdain. This a 
pears indeed unaccountable, but a slight 
examination into his motives will explain 
it. He sees by the light of nature that 
he is placed in an elevated station in the 
chain of being: his passions lead him te 
acts of vice and intemperance, and he 
wishes to indulge them, but this indulgence 
is contrary to those laws of moral rectitude 
established on the basis of revealed reli- 
gion for the government of society, and in 
order to justify himself in their practice, 
he boldly denies the authority on which 
those laws are founded, asserts the laws of 
nature in his defence, and, discarding the 
moral attributes of God, declares himself 
a deist. Who can deny but a man who 
can act thus, with the advantages of 
modern education, and the volume of in- 
spiration open before him, is more culpa- 
ble and inexcusable than 

—" The Indian, whose untutor’d mind 

Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind?” 

If he my 4 to support his infidelity 
by reasoning, he falls into the absurdities 
and contradictions we have examined, 
which require little argument to refute, 
though, to the minds of the ignorant and 
unthinking, they are replete with danger 
and mischief. But even suppose him to 
exert the ingenuity of a Voltaire, a Boling- 
broke or a Gibbon, he has still to contend 
with difficulties which the light of nature 
cannot surmount, and when discoursing on 
the moral government and attributes of 
the Deity, all is doubt, uncertainty, and 
conjecture. On these points, which must 
strike the deist, in contemplating the great 
economy of nature in the disposition of 
the universe, as of the utmost importance, 
the evidence of nature affords no elucida- 
tion, and, sinking into total disbelief in 
rejecting the clue of revelation, he doubts, 
contrary to the evidence even of his senses, 
and denies the testimony of every day’s 
experience. 

Such is the general effect of the prin- 
ciples espoused by the deist, and which 
lead to crimes of the blackest dye. Re- 
strained by no laws of moral rectitude, he 
becomes a blasphemer of his God, and a 
declared enemy to the friends of order, 
virtue, and religion. 

E. G. B. 
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METHODS RECOMMENDED BY THE HUMANE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON FOR THE RECOVERY 
OF PERSONS APPARENTLY DROWNED. 


Turs article owes its present insertion to 
the following letter, lately received from a 
correspondent. 

“ Mr Epitor, 
“ S1r.—We live near a dangerous river, 
the Idle, where many accidents frequently 
‘occur, Two persons were drowned during 
the last week, one of whom I am _ per- 
suaded might have been recovered, if a 
man had been immediately on 

e spot, but no one lives within about 
four miles. The purport of my letter is to 
ask what are the most simple and effica- 
cious modes of recovering persons under 
such distressing circumstances. 

Yours respectfully, 
* Mipon, near Bawtry, H. Burr.” 
July 31, 1829. 


Drowning, it is well known, is the act of 
‘suffocating, or being suffocated, by water. 
Dr. Halley observes, that people not ac- 
customed to diving begin to drown in about 
half a minute’s time. 

- In Holland, where the country is inter- 
sected with an abundance of canals and 
inland seas, accidents frequently occurred 
‘to the inhabitants,.many of whom, it was 
thought, were left to perish every year from 
a want of proper assistance. To remedy 
this defect, a society was formed at Am- 
sterdam in the year 1767, which offered pre- 
miums to those who should save the life of 
a citizen in danger of perishing by water ; 
and which proposed, from time to time, to 
publish the treatment, and method of re- 
covery, observed in such cases. 

_ This institution, which was every where 
encouraged through the United Provinces, 
‘by the magistrates, and by the States 
General, has been attended with very con- 
siderable success ; and it appears that no 
Jess than two hundred persons have been 
recovered from death, by its exertions, in 
‘the space of about six years. In several of 
these cases, the recovered patients had con- 
tinued upwards of an hour, without any 
signs of life, after they had been taken out 
of the water. 

setgied by this example, the magis- 
trates of health at Milan and Venice issued 
orders, in 1768, for the treatment of 
drowned persons. The city of Hamburgh 
appointed a similar ordinance to be read 
in all churches, extending their succour 
not only to the drowned, but to the 
strangled, to those suffocated by noxious 
vapours, and to the frozen. The first part 
of the Dutch Memoirs was also translated 


into the Russian language, by command of 
the empress. . 

In 1769, an edict was published in Ger- 
many, extending its directions and en- 
couragement to every accident, like death, 
that afforded a possibility of relief. 

In 1771, the magistrates of the city of 
Paris also founded an institution in favour 
of the drowned ; and in France they have 
been instrumental in saving forty-five per- 
sons out of sixty-nine, in about sixteen 
months. 

In 1773, Dr. Cogan, and Dr. Hawes, of 
London, proposed a plan for the introduc- 
tion of a similar institution into these 
kingdoms. The plan was so well receiv- 
ed and encouraged, that they were soon, 
viz. in 1774, enabled to form a society, 
since called the Humane Society, for pro- 
moting its laudable designs, 

The following abstract of the plan of this 
society, and method of treatment recom- 
mended by it, will not, we apprehend, be 
unacceptable to our readers. is society 
has undertaken to publish, in as extensive 
a manner as possible, the proper methods of 
treating persons in the unfortunate circum- 
stances, to which they extend. their relief; 
to distribute a premium of two guineas 
among the first persons, not exceeding four 
in number, who attempt to recover an 
person, taken out of the water for dead, 
within thirty miles of the cities of London 
and Westminster, provided they have not 
been longer than two hours under the water, 
and provided the assistants persevere in the 
use of the means recommended for the space 
of two hours, whether their attempts are 
successful or not, These rewards are also 
to include every other instance of sudden 
death, whether by suffocation from noxious 
vapours, hanging, syncopes, freezing, &c. 
They propose to distribute, in like manner, 
four guineas, wherever the patient has 
been restored to life ; to give to any publican, 
or other person, who shall admit the body 
into his house without delay, and furnish 
the necessary accommodations, the sum of 
one guinea, and to secure him from the 
charge of burial in unsuccessful cases ; and 
to present an honorary medal to those medi- 
cal gentlemen, or others, who give their 
assistance gratis, and who are provided with 
a fumigator, and other necessaries, always 
in readiness, in all those casés in which 
they may prove instrumental of success, 
The — on one side i ~~ medal is a 
boy, who is represen owing an ex. 
tinguished torch, with the hope, as the 
legend, “Lateat scintillula forsan,” im- 

rts, that a little spark may still remain. 
The reverse exhibits a civic wreath, which 
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was the Roman reward for saving the life 
of a citizen, with a blank for the name of 
a person to whom the medal may be given ; 
the inscription round the wreath, “ Hoc 
pretium cive servato tulit,” expresses the 
merit which obtained it. 

Before giving any directions concerning 
the treatment of the drowned patient, it 
will be necessary to describe the method of 
recovering the body: the implements for 
this purpose are termed drags. In navi- 
gable rivers, and where the person falls into 
the river clothed, the common boat-hook is 
likely to prove the most useful, from the cir- 
cumstance of its being almost always at hand ; 
and though not otherwise well adapted for the 
purpose, a body may often be recovered 
by it, before other drags, kept for the pur. 
pose, can be procured: another circum- 
stance in their favour is, that in towns 
(where such accidents mostly occur) there 
are generally several boats near, each fur- 
nished with its hook or hitcher, which may 
be employed all at the same time ; while on 
the other hand it cannot be expected that 
more than one drag can be got to the place 
in any reasonable time; for these reasons, 
it seems, that if any drag were contrived, 
which would answer well for both boat- 
hook and hitcher, it would be the best for 
rivers and canals, where the drowning sub- 
jects are mostly clothed. 

The following is the method of treatment 
recommended by the society. 

1. In removing the body to a convenient 
place, great care must be taken that it be not 
bruised, nor shaken violently, roughly han- 
dled, nor carried over the shoulders with the 
head hanging downwards, nor rolled upon 
the ground, or over a barrel, nor lifted up the 
hills. For experience proves, that all these 
methods are injurious, and often destroy 
the small remaims of life. The unfortu- 
nate object should be cautiously conveyed 
by two or more persons, or in a carriage 
upon straw, lying as on a bed, with the 
head a little raised, and kept in as natural 
and easy a position as possible. 

2. The body being well dried with a cloth, 
should be placed in a moderate degree of 
heat, but not too neara large fire. The 
windows, or door of the room, should be 
left open, and no more persons admitted 
into it than those who are absolutely neces- 
sary; as the life of the patient greatly de- 
pends upon having the benefit of a pure 
air, The warmth most promising of suc- 
cess is that of a bed, or blanket, properly 
warmed. Bottles of hot water should be 
laid at the bottom of the feet, in the joints 
of the knees, and under the arm-pits ; and 
& warming-pan moderately heated, or hot 
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bricks wrapped in cloths, should be rub- 
bed over the body, and particularly along 
the back. The natural and kindly warmth 
of a healthy person lying by the side of 
the body has been found in many cases 
very efficacious, The shirt or clothes, of 
an attendant, or the skin of a sheep fresh 
killed, may also be used with advantage, 
Should these accidents happen in the 
neighbourhood of a warm-bath, brew- 
house, baker, glass-house, saltern, soap 
boiler, or any fabric where warm lees, 
ashes, embers, grains, sand, water, &c, are 
easily procured, it would be of the utmost 
service to place the body in any of these, 
moderated to a degree of heat but very 
little exceeding that of a healthy person. 

3. The subject being placed im one or 
other of these advantageous circumstances 
as s ily as possible, various stimulating 
methods should next be employed. The 
most efficacious are, to blow with force 
into the lungs, by applying the mouth to 
that of the patient, closing his nostrils with 
one hand, and gently expelling the air again 
by pressing the chest with the other, imita- 
ting the strong breathing of a healthy yo 
son. The medium of a handkerchief, or 
cloth, may be used, to render the operation 
less indelicate. If the lungs cannot be 
inflated in this manner, it may be attempted 
by blowing through one of the nostrils, and 
at the same time keeping the other close, 
Dr. Monro, for this purpose, recommends 
a wooden pipe, fitted at one end for filling 
the nostril, and at the other for being blown 
into by a person’s mouth, or for receiving 
the pipe of a pair of bellows, to be em- 
a for the same purpose, if necessary. 

/hilst one assistant is constantly employed 
in this operation, another should throw the 
smoke of tobacco up the fundament into 
the bowels, by means of a pipe, or fumiga- 
tor, such as are used in administering clys- 
ters; or by a pair of bellows, till the other 
instrument'can be procured, A third at- 
tendant should, in the mean time, rub the 
belly, chest, back, and arms, with a coarse 
cloth, or flannel, dipped in brandy, rum, or 
gin, or with dry salt, so as not to rub off 
the skin; spirits of hartshorn, volatile 
salts, or any other stimulating substance, 
must also be applied to the nostrils, and 
rubbed upon the temples very frequently. 
Electrical shocks, made to in different 
directions through the body, and parti- 
cularly through the heart and lungs, have 
been recommended as powerful 
stimuli; and, from the trials that have 
already been made, they promise consider- 
able success. The body should, at intervals, 
be shaken also, and varied in its position. 
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- 4, If there be any signs of returning 
life, such as sighing, gasping, twitching, or 
any convulsive motions, beating of the 
heart, the return of the natural colour and 
warmth, opening a vein in the arm or 
neck may prove beneficial ; but the quan- 
tity of blood taken away should not be 
large ; nor should an artery ever be opened, 
as profuse bleeding has appeared preju- 
dicial, and even destructive, to the small 
remains of life. The throat should be 
tickled with a feather, in order to excite a 
propensity to vomit; and the nostrils also 
with a feather, snuff, or any other stimulant, 
so as to provoke sneezings. A tea-spoon- 
ful ‘of warm water may be occasionally 
administered, in order to learn whether the 
wer of swallowing be returned; and if 
it be, a table-spoonful of warm wine, or 
brandy and water, may be given with ad- 
vantage ; but not before, as the liquor may 
get into the lungs, before the power of 
swallowing returns. The .other methods 
should be continued with vigour, until the 
patient be gradually restored. 
- When the patient has been but a short 
time senseless, blowing into the lungs, or 
bowels, has been in some cases found 
sufficient; yet a speedy recovery is not to 
be in general. On the contrary, 
the above methods are to be continued 
with spirit for two hours, or upwards, 
although there should not be the least 
symptoms of returning life. The same 
means of restoration are applicable to the 
various other cases of sudden death, re- 
cited in the beginning of this article. 

When these prove unsuccessful, the sur- 
geon’s last resource is bronchotomy, or 
opening the arteria trachea ; for perhaps 
the air entering freely into the lungs, through 
the aperture made in the canal, through 
which they received it in their natural state, 
-will restore the play of the lungs, and all 
the motions of the breast. 

Mr. Hunter, F.R.S. has, at the request 
of a member of the Humane Society, 
published proposals for recovering persons 
‘apparently drowned ; among which he re- 
commends the following apparatus, with a 
view to the purposes of this society. 

First, a pair of bellows ; so contrived with 
two separate cavities, that by opening them, 
when applied to the nostrils or mouth of a 
patient, one cavity may be filled with the 
common air, and the other with airsucked out 
from the lungs; and by shutting them again, 
the common air may be thrown into the 
lungs, and that sucked out of the lungs 
‘discharged into the room. The pipe of 
these should be flexible, in length a foot or 
a foot and a half, and at least three-eighths 


of an inch in width; by this the artificial 
breathing may be continued, while the 
other operations, the application of the 
stimuli to the stomach excepted, are going 
on, which could not conveniently be the 
case, if the muzzle of the bellows were 
introduced into the nose. The end next 
the nose should be double, and applied to 
both nostrils. Secondly, a syringe with 
a hollow bougie, or flexible catheter, of 
sufficient length to go into the stomach, 
and to convey any stimulating matter into 
it, without affecting the lungs. Thirdly, a 
pair of small bellows, such as are com- 
monly used in throwing fumes of tobacco 
up the anus. Phil. Trans. vol. Ixvi. part 
ii, p. 412, 425. 

The Humane Society, since its first 
establishment, to the present time, has been 
instrumental in recovering a great number 
of persons out of the multitude of cases 
to which their attempts have been applied. 
See Reports of the Society for the Recovery 
of Persons apparently drowned. 

Societies of a similar nature have been 
formed at Norwich, Bristol, Liverpool, Col- 
chester, Hull, &c. and likewise at Cork, in 
Ireland. The board of police in Scotland 
has also interested itself in favour of the 
same benevolent design. 


ON SMOKING TOBACCO.—a DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN ANDRONICUS AND JUNIA, 


« Nought that is right think little; well aware 
What reason bids, God bids.”»—Youns. 


Awnpronicus. I am glad to see you, my 
good neighbour Junia.—Junra. I thank 
you neighbour, Andronicus.—A. As we 
are both addicted to the practice of smok- 
ing, you will perhaps join me in the luxury 
of a pipe.—J. I feel inclined to accept 
your proposal: and, until we can hit upon 
a better subject, we will, if you please, dis- 
cuss the moral merits of this same luxury. 
—A. | fear, sir, this theme promises to be 
a barren one; but, pray, what are you 
about to advance on this curious topic?— 
J. Ihave to say, that ever since I began 
to smoke, I have been unsatisfied as to the 
lawfulness of the practice. Often when I 
have got the tube into my mouth, and pro- 
mised myself considerable delight, I could 
not help blushing to find myself attached 
to so dirty and pitiful a gratification. Now 
I wish particularly to know, whether you 
have ever felt in a similar manner on this 
subject.—A. Indeed, must 
respect your sincerity, I pity the infirmity 
of your conscience.—J. a but I wish 
you not to parry off my appeal.—A. Why, 
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I confess I have sometimes felt misgivings 
as to the propriety of smoking; but they 
have not been of a very violent or trouble- 
some description, because I always regard 
them as the offspring of a morbidly scru- 
pulous conscience.—J.. Your candid ac- 
knowledgment strengthens the suspicions I 
entertain of our gratification: and, sir, it is 
a fact, that a similar acknowledgment has 
been made to me, either obliquely or 
plainly, by almost every serious person I 
have chosen to interrogate on the subject, 
who was addicted to the practice. I, too, 
have tried to believe my conscience a scru- 
pulous one, and to laugh it to scorn, but 
with very small success. 

A. Pray, sir, let us change the subject: 
for if we labour in this manner to conjure 
up the ghost of guilt, we shall lose the 
pleasure of smoking. Besides, I am of 
Dr. Watts’s opinion, viz. that time is too 
short to be spent in endeavouring to ascer- 
tain whether smoking tobacco be lawful or 
no: and I find that the general run of 
moralists concur in this sentiment, regard- 
ing the point as too narrow and distant a 
ramification of morality—if a part of mo- 
rality at all—to merit particular notice.— 
J. Your quotation: from the good doctor 
is rather unfortunate for your purpose; for 
if talking about smoking be a waste of 
time, surely smoking is not a redeeming it. 
—A, But all the Dr. I think meant was, 
that the practice is purely indifferent, and, 
therefore, not worth contending about.— 
J. If you allow it to be indifferent, you 
allow it at the same time to be useless and 
idle; but I think it is worth while to in- 
quire, whether a useless practice would 
not be better relinquished than retained, or 
rather, may not so plain a matter be de- 
cided without inquiry. 

A. I will be honest enough to tell you, 
sir, that I have always been accustomed to 
view with suspicion these persons who 
seem so vastly concerned’ about those 
minute aberrations of human conduct, 
which are hardly palpable to the most 
sensitive conscience: in such persons, there 
is too near a resemblance to that detestable 
race of hypocrites, who “ paid tithe of 
mint, anise, and cummin,” &c. but neg- 
lected the weightier matters of the law, 
and whose conduct was so severely cen- 
sured by our Lord.—J, But you must not 
conceal the following observation of Christ 


_—e the passage you have quoted, 


ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone.” Far be it from 
me to rank our present question amongst 
the essentials of religion, or to regard it as 
iuvolving in its decision the everlasting sal- 


vation of mankind. And yet I attach 
more importance to it in a moral point of 
view, than you are disposed to do; for I 
cannot help suspecting it to be one. of 
those “fleshly lusts, which war against the 
soul,” and from which we are admonished 
to abstain. . 

A, But why, sir, do you confine your 
animadversions to this luxury alone, since 
there are a thousand others, that are open 
to all the objections which I suppose you 
are prepared to urge against smoking.— 
J. It is true, there are many other kinds 
of foolish self-indulgence besides that in 
question; but as I am not aware that either 
you or I am in the habit of practising 
them, it would answer no valuable purpose 
to introduce them into notice at present, 
since the lawfulness of smoking may be 
ascertained without attempting any such 
multiplication or comparison of particulars. 
—A. I am really sorry that we ever enter- 
ed upon this pitiful topic; for your obser- 
vations, in spite of myself, begin to impair 
my relish for tobacco, and make me fancy 
it tastes disagreeable; but as you seem de- 
termined not to drop the question, pra 
let us have the mighty arguments by w ich 
your view of it is supported.—J, With all 
my heart; but as I am no less desirous to 
receive, than to impart conviction, I am 
willing first to hear whatever you can ad. 
vance in its favour. And I would beg 
leave to remind you, that though you may 
regard our subject as comparatively dimi- 
nutive, yet it becomes rational beings to be 
always willing to assign, if possible, satisfac- 
tory reasons for every part of their conduct. 

A. It is not quite conformable to juri- 
dical regularity for the defendant to have 
the first hearing; but for this irregularity, 
the insignificance of our cause is, I pre- 
sume, an ample apology. . Two things I 
must premise. 1. I do not undertake to 
defend excess in smoking, any more than E 
would defend excess in eating and drink- 
ing. 2. I do not undertake a general de- 
fence of smoking, I mean only to state the 
reasons by which I deem myself justified 
in the practice. Other persons may have 
reasons of which I cannot avail myself, as, 
for instance, some may plead that smoking 
tobacco is beneficial to their health; but 
to me, this plea’is useless. One reason, 
and that I confess a leading one, which 
induces me to smoke, is, that I. find it’a 
source of considerable pleasure, and plea- 
sure that is innocent, because purchased at 
a trifling expense, and without the sacrifice 
of any good principle. Now I argue, that 
as God delights in the happiness of his 
creatures, it can never be his wish to with- 
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hold from them any pleasures, except those 
that would be injurious to their better inte- 


Tests, 

J, T-agree with you, that the main 
strength of your cause is placed on this 
arguinent; but plausible as it may seem, 
it is by no means invulnerable. . For, first, 
you value the pleasure itself too high, and 
secondly, you seem to think it diminishes, 
or requires the sacrifice of, no other plea- 
sure, which is not correct. With regard to 
the pleasure of smoking, I must say—and 
asa Drees joner you must allow me eapa- 
ble of judging—that as an animal gratifi- 
cation, it ranks in the very lowest scale. 
There is something naturally disagreeable 
in receiving the fumes of tobacco into the 
mouth, insomuch that some persons can 
never overcome their aversion to it; and 
in every case, repeated trials.are necessary 
to render it agreeable to the palate. I ac- 
knowledge that many persons are immo- 
derately fond of this luxury; but this fond- 
ness is certainly more generated by custom 
and faney, than by any thing really plea- 
sant in the fashionable exotic itself. The 
faney appears to practise a similar impo- 
sition in this case, as in the case of the 
boy, who, bestriding his father’s stick, 
fancies he enjoys the pleasure of a ride. 
A very serious inconvenience that befals a 

rson who is addicted to this indulgence, 
is, that, though he is almost continually 
longing for his pipe, yet the proper: sea- 
sons for enjoying it return but seldom. 
The desire for food is suspended after a 
plentiful meal, but the desire for tobacco 
in many persons, is insatiable; they are, 
therefore, in nearly the same predicament 
as a person would be in, who is uncom- 
fortably hungry all the day long, and who 
must ‘be either. always: eating, or always 
longing to eat. _I am, therefore, almost of 
opinion, that the pleasure which is realized 
in the act of smoking, is more than coun- 
terbalanced by the uneasiness which the 
want of it. at other times occasions, and 
that. consequently, admitting its perfect 
innocence, it adds nothing to the stock of a 
man’s daily comfort. 

A, That there is something really plea- 
surable in the use of tobacco, cannot be 
questioned ; but; even if for this pleasure 
you could only find an imaginative origin, 
the exception you take to it on that ground 
is trifling, for most of our pleasures owe 
much of their agreeableness to the imagi+ 
nation. All pleasure may be resolved 
into agreeable ideas ; if these exist, it is 
sufficient, no matter from what cause or 
causes they originate, provided they are 
innocent. 
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man’s being tormented by the appetite 
when he has not opportunity to gratify it, 
is only applicable to those who are desti- 
tute of self-government, and who, it should 
seem, absurdly seek nearly all their hap- 
piness in smoking. For my own part, L 
exercise self-denial in this, as in all other 
animal pleasures: but though I seldom 
spend more than half an hour in the day 
in smoking, yet I am visited by none of 
those tormenting cravings of which you 
speak ; my resolution in this particular 
being immoveably fixed, and as my atten- 
tion is closely turned throughout the day 
to ether matters, I snatch my pipe 
in those moments of leisure at the close of 
the day, when through fatigue I am eapa- 
ble of nothing better, and when the very 
act of smoking begets a certain tranquil 
ruminating mood, which to some 
is highly delightful. I am led by what I 
have already said, to advance another rea- 
son in behalf of the moderate use of 
tobacco, which is, that it answers the pur- 
of an innocent and relaxing amuse- 
ment. But do not mistake me, I am not 
about to defend amuseffient as a child 
might be supposed to defend it; I only 
value, and would pursue it, so far as it is 
necessary to relieve or unbend a jaded 
mind. Such relief, it is well known, is 
not always so effectually yielded by mere 
rest..or cessation from toil; as by some 
slight or relaxing employment, especially 
in the case of those whose labour tasks 
their mental powers. Hard study often 
induces a certain stupor and oppression of 
the spirits, which sometimes repels sleep, 
and renders rest itself unpleasant; in this 
case, am innocent amusement would be 
grateful and advantageous; the sound of 
music or singing, cheerful company, the 
innocent play and prattle of children, and 
a multitude of other objects and engage- 
ments, might be resorted to with advan- 
tage; and if E:also add, that smoking will 
answer the same purpose, I should cer- 
tainly have the undivided of alt 
who ‘have made the experiment. I am 
aware that vacant ignorance and affected 
gravity may pretend to despise as weak, if 
not as wicked, the individuals. who: resort 
to any thing in the shape of amusement; 
but all such i are either unac- 
quainted with the infirmities of the human 
frame, of the effect of intense study, or they 
condemn that in others, which in some 
other shape they practise themselves. 

J. I readily allow it to be impossible 
for any person to employ every moment 
of his waking hours in severe mental exer- 
cise, and that to many people innocent 
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amusement is useful. But an amusement 
should possess the following properties— 
it should be agreeable, innocent, and in 
some way beneficial, besides the benefit it 
confers in relieving the mind: but amongst 
such amusements, I scruple to rank smok- 
ing tobacco; for, admitting it to be an 
agreeable exercise, it is not, I am afraid, 
quite an innocent one, because it tends to 
foster a grovelling and unnecessary appe- 
tite; and I am equally suspicious of its 
utility, except as an amusement. You 
allow there are many other ways of obtain- 
ing agreeable relaxation, and you must 
also allow that a multitude of these are 
in every respect preferable to the one in 
question, that is, more pleasant, more inno- 
cent, and more beneficial. For instance, 
a walk in the fields on a spring day or 
summer’s evening, when the diversified 
beauties of creation, the harmony of birds, 
and the serenity and sublimity of universal 
nature, are calculated to awaken the most 
pleasing, soothing, and devotional feelings 
in the bosom, is a recreation as much 
superior to that of smoking a dirty pipe of 
tobacco, as the @mployment of an astro- 
nomer is superior to that of a chimney 
sweeper. Similar remarks I might make 
concerning reading an entertaining book, 
or engaging in an agreeable conversation, 
and a multitude of other cheering engage- 
ments, all of which are more innocent, de- 
lightful, useful, and rational than smoking 
tobacco. Those pleasures which simple 
nature suggests, and plain reason sanctions, 
are certainly the most valuable, and there- 
fore to be preferred before all others. But 
in smoking there is nothing of nature to be 
found, the appetite for the indulgence is 
artificial, and the arguments by which it is 
defended are not less so.—A. I simply 
recommend the moderate use of tobacco 
as one, amongst many other innocent and 
beneficial relaxations; and I.deny not that 
some of those you have n may, in 
certain circumstances, be more improving, 
and, if you please, more dignified, than 
that against which you are. arguing: but 
that one has the advantage of being often 
accessible when others are out of the reach. 
With some people, it is almost the only 
luxury of amusement they either do, or 
can avail themselves of ; and those who are 
more agreeably situated, may frequently 
be debarred by circumstances, or unfitted 
by fatigue, for any other. 

J. Vastly important, I confess, does 
smoking appear in conjunction with your 
doctrine of recreations. Whoever may 
approve or disapprove of your arguments, 
one part of the community must feel them- 
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selves under lasting obligations to you ; 
but, unfortunately, they are the most worth- 
less part, the idle, sottish visitors of the 
tavern. If these were present, they would 
shake hands with you as a champion of 
their grovelling pleasure-—A. I am sur~ 
prised to hear you substitute ridicule for 
argument; it is extremely unfair to make 
the use of a thing bear the odium which 
is due to its abuse. I own that the article 
in question is greatly abused; but — 
not more so than many other earthly com- 
forts. By a degrading association, the 
most innocent pleasure, or the most honour- 
able employment, may be made to look 
ridiculous; and a more mischievous and 
despicable. practice cannot be followed. 
To represent smoking as the idle and dirty 
employment of the sot, is, I confess, a very 
convenient way to hold it up to contempt; 
but is it equitable that the industrious, the 
learned, and the pious, should be de- 
barred from the moderate use of tobacco, 
because it is abused by the sottish and the 
idle? You delight to represent smoking 
as an idle employment; but with little 
more reason than you would call eating 
and sleeping idle employments : idle in- 
deed they all are in comparison with the 
real blessings of life; but if they are neces- 
sary to fit us for the vigorous prosecution 
of business, they are not to be despised. 
But smoking is: exceedingly favourable to 
meditation and close thinking; a cireum- 
stance which, if true, must completely 
exempt it from the charge of uselessness. 
And that it is true, I am satisfied from my 
own experience ; the agreeing testimony 
of many others, as well as the reason of 
the case. Every student knows, that there 
are occasions when he finds it impossible 
to. pursue any intricate subject with faci- 
lity and success; this usually happens 
when he is under the influence of some 
emotion, either strongly pleasing or pain- 
ful ; but it is sometimes the result of ‘an 
undefinable. uneasiness, a consciousness, 
not so much of the existence of any known 
or positive evil, as of the want of some un~ 
assignable pleasure. Now, it is in such 
circu that smoking is found .to: 
facilitate the exercises of thought; it is am 
amusement which of itself demands no 
anxious attention, but which furnishes .just 
that mederate, soothing pleasure, which 
allays any fretting feeling, and permits the 
mind to be at leisure to attend to 
particular. point of study. The study of 
an abstract subject requires a sort of forget- 
fulness of other things, which smoking is’ 
remarkably adapted to produce. 
J. I am inclined to believe this to be 
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the most misleading argument you have 
yet advanced in favour of smoking: I say 
misleading, because it exhibits an impos- 
ing solidity in prima facia; and yet it 
may easily be shewn to be founded on a 
grand mistake. The truth is, you ascribe 
an effect to the use of tobacco, which may, 
I think, be nearly accounted for on the 
ground of habit. EF need not expatiate to 
you on the astonishing power of habit ; 
you may have heard of an eminent 
divine, who accustomed himself to study 
in the streets of London, until at length, 
he could do so, in that strange situation, 
with extreme facility. Some can study 
the best in their closets; others while walk- 
ing in the fields; and some, forsooth, 
while smoking. Now, this diversity 

roves,. that more is to be attributed to 
abit, than to any natural fitness of situa- 
tion. Every thing is easy that we are 
regularly accustomed to do; and often the 
very furniture, and other objects that we 
are accustomed to behold when engaged 
in study, become, by some mysterious law 
of association, helpful to our memories 
and associations.—A. I beg to say, that 
you have my observations 
on this point. I simply said, or meant to 
say, that on certain occasions smoking is 
really and naturally friendly to meditation. 
As it regards myself, though I can gene- 
rally study perfectly well without a pipe; 
yet at other times, I am perfectly con- 
vinced I can do better with it—J. And as 
it regards myself, though I do not deny that 
some weight is attached to your remarks, 
I must avow, that smoking often tends to 
lull me into a kind of lazy mood, in which 
I make nearer approaches to insensibility, 
than to that vigour, penetration, and con- 
centration of mind, which the fumes of 
tobacco are, oddly enough, said to pro. 
duce.—A. I begin to think it is need- 
less to prolong our unprofitable controversy 
any farther, when there appears to be no 
prospect of a mutual agreement. 

J. I presume you have exhausted your 
stock of arguments.—A. Be that as it 
may, I am willing to trouble you no more. 
—J. Well, sir, I must bespeak your can- 
dour and patience, while I trouble you 
with a remark or two farther on our ques- 
tion. Hitherto I have opposed smoking 
merely as a contemptible indulgence; and 
on that ground, not worth the tax it levies 
on a man’s time and money; but I am 
afraid it taxes a man’s virtue also.—A. 
Nay, then it seems our controversy is likely 
to turn out a serious affair; pray, let me 
admonish you not set up for a “maker of 
new morals to mankind.”—J. I am not 
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abont to unchristianize any smoker; but I 
must express my belief, that the practice 
is unfriendly to the spirit of piety. It is 
no where, I own, forbidden in scripture; 
but the = of it appears to be at vari- 
ance with the spirit of many scriptural de- 
clarations, in the number of which, take 
the following of St. Peter, 1 Epist. ii. 11. 
“ Dearly beloved, I beseech you, as: stran- 
gers and pilgrims, abstain from fleshly lusts, 
which war against the soul.” In what 
manner such “fleshly desires,” as the desire 
for tobacco, “wars against the soul,” may 
easily be evinced. If piety exists at all, 
it must exist as the controlling principle 
of the mind; for the very nature of piety 
stands in supreme love to God, and an 
unreserved preference of his favour and 
image as our sovereign good. Now, 
though it does not require the extermina- 
tion of the inferior passions, yet, as the 
ascendant affection, it will subject them all 
to a limited and dependent operation. 
Thus the attachment which a pious mind 
will feel to the most valuable of all finite 
blessings, will be entirely of a subordinate 
description ; he will love’it, not merely for 
its own sake, but for the sake of its giver; 
he will regard it as an expression of divine 
beneficence, and, regarding it as such, it 
will awaken and cherish his grateful and 
devotional feelings. In a word, his earthly 
attachments will partake largely of a sacred: 
character; they will be seasoned through- 
out with the pure odour of piety. It is 
evident, then, that the grand secret of holy 
living, is to maintain the decided predo- 
minance of the spiritual affections, by 
maintaining a prayerful, vigilant, and be- 
lieving fellowship with God, and by keep- 
ing the “carnal mind,” in a chastened and 
proper subjection. But, circumstanced as 
man is, with passions all lusting to excess, 
and held under a restraint, from which 
they are continually struggling to be free, 
such a spiritual state of mind is not to be 
reserved, without the exercise of a vigi- 
fost self-government ; an equilibrium of 
the affections, so nicely balanced, may 
easily be deranged. Now, as the intem- 
perate use of lawful things is calculated to 
cherish the carnal mind, and damp the fire 
of our piety, so the very same effects will 
follow from indulgence in useless luxuries. 
On the use of all natural blessings, we ought 
to be able to implore the blessing of Heaven, 
and to feel that using them was glorifying 
God: and surely “whatever is more 
this, cometh of evil,” yea, and leads to 
evil. Now, if tobacco be a useless luxury, 
uncalled for by any natural appetite, and 


unproductive of any real benefit, then no: 
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man can use it to the glory of God, nor, 
of course, without injuring his piety. To 
say the best of it, it will be an incum- 
brance to him in running his spiritual race, 
by the encouragement it will give to his 
natural carnality. In a word, to indulge 
a fondness for tobacco, will be to release 
from its proper confinement a “ fleshly 
desire,” which will, by this means, have 
the power of doing you mischief, without 
the ability of doing you any good. All 
worldly desires are naturally enemies to 
piety; but the support and comfort of our 
physical frames require that some be re- 
tained, yet these are to be watched as 
enemies, and every useless one is to be 
excluded as carefully as you would exclude 
a serpent from your bosom. 

A. I acknowledge the propriety of your 
sentiments in their general application, if 
they have any fault, they are too good for 
the occasion; the point of their application 
is too diminutive, if not altogether impal- 


pable, and hence they “ resemble ocean | 


into tempest wrought, to waft a feather, or 
to drown a fly.” The only supposed vul- 
nerable point of the luxury you are com- 
bating, is its uselessness; but if you will 
allow me to have proved, that smoking, 
with regard to myself at least, is not use- 
less, then, sir, your ponderous argument 
slides harmlessly by me. . To self-denial, 
scripturally understood, I allow its full 
bulk of importance: but your idea of it 
appears to partake of some ambiguity, if 
not of unscriptural refinement. A luxury 
may be useless in your view, which is not 
altogether so in mine. If a luxury that is 
cheap, and inoffensive both to the individual 
himself and to public opinion, supersede 
others of a more suspicious and objec- 
tionable character, it is not to be pro- 
nounced entirely useless, although nothing 
more could be advanced in its favour. 
If every thing merely pleasurable to one 
sense is to be rescinded, then every thing 
merely pleasurable to all the senses is to 
be rescinded, and delightful music, and 
beautiful scenes, must be as carefully 
avoided, as delicious, though needless 
relishes, Your principles must be hostile 
to every thing in the shape of mere orna- 
ment: but who, sir, hath required this at 
your hands? Who is the architect of this 
splendid world? To despise every thing 
merely ornamental, is to reflect on that 
Being who has invested most of his works 
with degrees of beauty that have no appa- 
rent adaptation or design, except the gra- 


tification of the sight of man, to whom 
he has also given the taste and the sus- 
ceptibility of being by this means de- 
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the work of retrenchment is never to stop, 
until it have annihilated every accommo- 
dation and pleasure, except those which 
simple nature, nature dissevered from all 
customs and partialities, imperiously de- 
mands for its sustentation ; then pray, sir, 
would you like to be tried, and would you 
like to live, by this severe rule? I am 
afraid if I were to weigh you in this balance, 
i should find you wanting. On this ascetic 
orm gr I could, I think, detect super- 
uities in your food, and in your dress, 
which you have been accustomed to deem 
innocent, and with which you would be 
unwilling to 7 But, that you may not 
accuse me of dealing in untangible gene- 
ralities, I will apply my reasoning in a 
familiar instance. Suppose, then, that you 
and I have both spent a day in laborious 
study, and being both fatigued, we are 
alike willing to seek some recreation. You 
are disposed to ride on horse-back a few 
miles into the country; but I, being in a 
different mood, take up my pipe, and 
muse an hour in my own corner, or con- 
verse with my friend, as it may happen. 
You accost me on the impropriety and 
uselessness of my luxury, asking me if I 
cannot be equally happy without it, as 
with it: but, seeing you mount a horse, 
I say, And why, sir, cannot you take a 
short excursion into the country, or the 
fields, without the useless luxury of riding 
on horse-back? In reply, you think it 
quite sufficient to say, “Riding will be 
more agreeable to me at the present time, 
than walking; it will better facilitate reflec- 
tion, and make my excursion more plea- 
sant.” Why, then, I would say, for these 
very reasons, I prefer at present to smoke a 
pipe of tobacco, rather than to sit without 
one. Perhaps [ might also add, “ You 
are in circumstances to command the 
luxury of a horse to ride upon, and a ser- 
vant to wait upon it, whereas I can do 
neither, if I were ever so desirous. Now, 
as I am not disposed to quarrel with you, 
because you avail yourself of these super. 
Jluous conveniences, pray don’t frown 
upon me, for availing myself of the trivial 
luxury of a pipe.” Now, sir, by all -this, 
I wish to shew you how irrational it is to 
strain even a virtue to an extreme, and 
how proper to allow some latitude to a 
man’s innocent tastes and partialities. 

J. I admire the ingeniousness, but 
greatly suspect the real integrity of your 
arguments. Under the apology you have 
set up for smoking, a variety of other 
amusements might shelter themselves. The 
card player, the admirers of the turf, the 
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chase, and the theatre, might all think them- 
selves entitle to plead their tastes and par- 
tialities, the necessity and utility of recrea- 
tion, &c. as a sufficient justification of 
their attachment to these follies.—A. By 
no means. None of those amusements 
are entitled to the same apology as smok- 
ing. For they are all of them calculated 
to foster bad passions; they are adverse to 
serious reflection, and improving conver- 
sation, and the anxiety and hurry with 
which they are connected, unfit them for 
the purpose of recreation. Besides, on 
these, and many other amusements, public 
opinion has stamped an odium, and it 
regards them as incompatible with the 
ehristian character; none of which objec- 
tions lie against smoking. 

J. But you-have a wife, children, and 
servants. Now, if you consider smoking 
as so great a privilege, why do you not 
invite each and all of them to ke with 
you in the ee I should object 
to my wife, children, and servants smoking, 
for three separate reasons; the obviousness 
of which vacates the necessity of repeating 
them.—J. Still no man can rationally 
hope to succeed in dissuading others from 
@ practice which he himself follows. The 
lower branches of your family may believe 
themselves as much entitled .to the grati- 
fication as yourself, being totally ignorant 
of the refined reasons by which you are 
induced to indulge in it; and as the mere 
love of the ‘pleasure would probably be 
their. only motive, they naturally 
imagine it to be your only one also, and 

our character would thereby be impaired 
m their estimation. On this ground, 
therefore, I must object to its expediency, 
though I should concede its lawfulness. 
A parallel question to ours was, that of 
eating meats offered in sacrifice to idols, 
teferred to by St. Paul, in his first epistle 
to the Corinthians. The apostle acknow- 
ledges that the action was completely 
indifferent in itself. ‘‘Howbeit,” says he, 
‘there is not in every man that know- 
ledge: for some, with conscience of the 
idol unto this hour, eat it as a thing offered 
unto an idol; and their conscience being 
weak is defiled.” And he proceeds to 
say, “If any man see thee, which hast 
knowledge, sit at meat in the idol’s temple, 
shall not the conscience of him which is 
‘weak be emboldened to eat those things 
which are offered to idols. And through 
thy knowledge shall the weak brother perish, 
for whom Christ died? But when ye sin 
$o against the brethren, and wound their 
weak conscience, ye sin against Christ. 
Wherefore, if meat make my brother to 
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offend, I will eat no flesh while the world 
standeth, lest I make my brother to 
offend,” 1 Cor. viii. 7—13. Now, so far 
as there exists an analogy between this 
case, and that of smoking tobacco, so far 
is my opposition to it sanctioned by the 
authority of scripture. Ministers of the 
gospel especially, and other public reli+ 
gious characters, whose conduct} is often 
regarded, by the young and the ignorant, 
as the standard of rectitude, may do much 
mischief by their attachment to this foolish 
custom. 

A. I see by the clock it is time to break 
up our conversation.—J. I believe it is. 
But I beg to trepass a few moments longer 
on your patience, while I ask you two 
questions relative to our subject. The first 
is, If a person addicted to smoking should 
have strong and troublesome doubts upon 
his mind respecting the propriety of the prac- 
tice, what ought he in that case to do?— 
A, If he cannot banish these doubts, he 
ought to relinquish the practice ; for the 
existence of these doubts will make him 
wretched, and will make the practice itself 
sinful. “He that doubteth is condemned 
if he eat; for whatsoever is not of faith is 
sin.”—J, I ask you farther, If a pious man 
discover, after repeated trials, that the use 
of tobacco hurts his soul, ought he not in 
that case to relinquish it?—A. By all 
means. For no temporal pleasure can 
compensate for the loss of the smallest 
measure of virtue, much less for the loss 
of the soul. “Therefore,” says our Lord, 
“if thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out, 
and cast it from thee, for it is better for 
thee to enter into life with one eye, rather 
than with two eyes to be cast into hell 
fire.”—J, I thank you for your candid 
concession. Allow me to close the debate 
by quoting a few lines from Cowper’s Pro- 
gress of Error. 

“None sends his arrow to the mark in view, 

Whose hand is feeble, or his aim untrue; 

For though, ere yet the shaft is on the wing, 

Or when it first forsake th’ elastic string, 

It err but little from the intended line, 

It falls at last far wide of his design. 

So he who seeks a mansion in the sky, 

Must watch his purpose with a stedfast eye, 


That prize belongs to none but the sincere, 
The least obliquity is fatal here. 


“With caution taste the sweet Circean cup, 
He that sips often, at last drinks it up. 
Habits are soon assumed, but when we strive 
To strip them off, ‘tis being flayed alive. 
Called to the temple of impure delight, 
He that abstains, and he alone, does right. 
Tf a wish wander that wars cal! it home, 
He cannot long be safe whose wishes roam ; 
But if you pass the threstrold, you are caught, 
Die then, if power Almighty save you not, 
There hardening by segress, till doubly steeled, 
Take leave of nature's ,and God wk 
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BOTANY SIMPLIFIED. 
(By Thomas Rose.) 

In the Imperial Magazine for July, (col. 
626,) appeared an article, by H. of Shef- 
field, recommending the study of botany 
to the fair sex; and to that paper the pre- 
sent synoptical view of the science may be 
deemed an appendix. 

The uninviting aspect of philosophy is 
most frequently produced by the impene- 
trable veil of learned jargon which conceals 
her natural beauties. The excellency of 
some sciences, indeed, would seem to con- 
sist in the multiplication of crude theories 
and unpronounceable names, whilst every 
fresh discovery, instead of simplifying their 
principles and dispelling obscurity, throws 
a darker mystery over them, by which 
they are removed still further from ordinary 
capacities. Orderly arrangement is, how- 
ever, necessary in every branch of natural 

hilosophy, and in none more so than in 

tany, whose most interesting feature is 
the comparison which it institutes between 
the numerous particulars of the vegetable 
kingdom, by collecting them into distinct 
species, referring them to their proper 
enera, atranging them into orders, and 
ally placing them in classes. 

The progressive stages of vegetable ex- 
istence are too obvious to require extended 
explanation. The simplest plant will serve 
for a general illustration, equally as well 
as the “monarch of the grove;” the natu- 
ral principle by which both are produced 
and carried forward to maturity being the 
same, I would then ask some female phi- 

her, what observations she has made 
on the flowers which, 
“ Touch’d by her fair tendance, gladlier grew.” 

Did not you first cast a few small seeds 
on the parterre, each of which contained 
the embryo of a future plant? After a 
little time you perceived two porous sub- 
stances rise above the mould;. these were 
the original seed, much swollen, and divided 
in two, they are called the seed lobes, and 
are of a perishable nature. You, perhaps, 
drew one of these imperfect plants from 
the earth, and found that it had shot down- 


wards a slender white thread called the’ 


root; whilst those which remained stand- 
ing, daily developed new features. A stem 
with two leaves emerged from the lobes, 
which, though delicate at first, gathered 
Strength, shot up with increasing height, 
and threw out small branches from its 
sides. You then observed the decay of 
the seed-lobes, which had sheltered and 

the infant plant, till, at length, 
the latter was left entirely to itself. If 
you continued your observations, you per- 
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ceived the plant increase in size and 
beauty till it reached the period of matu- 
rity, when it burst forth into blossom; 

remaining in this state some little 
time, you noticed symptoms of decay, und 
in a day or two more beheld the once 
beautiful flower withered and shaken. In 
place of the florescence, you found a pod or 
seed-vessel, which gradually ripened, till, at 
length, it yielded seeds similar in every 
respect to you had committed to the 
ground, 

Plaats are to be distinguished into 
annual, biennial, and nial. Annual 
plants are such as spring up, flower, pro- 
duce seeds, and die, in the course of the 
year; for example, sweet pea, convolvolus, 
&c. Biennial plants continue for a second 
year, at the end of which they totally 
decay; to this division belong the carna. 
tion, sweetwilliam, &c. Perennial plants 
are those whose roots retain their vigour 
for many years, among which are the 

essential parts of a plant are five: 
the root, stem, leaves, props, and fructifi- 
cation. Let us consider each of these 
separately, 

1. The root is that part which 
trates the earth, and draws from t 
the nutritive moisture which is 
for the support of the plant. It consists of 
two parts, the stock, or body of the root, _ 
and the small fibrous parts, by which it is 
enabled nourishment for the 
sup the vegetable. 

Roots are of several kinds: such as, 
simple, having no subdivisions, like that of 
the radish ; ramose or branching, divided 
into lateral branches; bulbous, furnished 
with a bulb, as in the tulip; or fibrose, con- 
sisting only of fibrous threads, as in grasses. 

2. The stem or. trunk is that part of a 
plant which, rising out of the root, pro- 
duces and connects the branches, leaves, 
It is divided into seve- 


The stem, properly so called, serves to 
elevate the leaves, branches, flower, and 
fruit of the plant, and is either simple or 
compound, Simple stems are without 
division, as in the palm. Compound 
stems throw out numerous branches trans- 
versely. 

A straw, the stem of corn and grass, is 
usually jointed and hollow. 

A stalk is any trunk which serves only 
to elevate the flowers of ..e plant. 

A peduncle, or foot-stalk of a flower, is 
a thin trunk bearing the fructification only, 
and connecting it with the common stem 
of the plant. 
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A peticle, or foot-stalk of a leaf, is a 
trunk which runs tapering through the 
whole length of the leaf, joining it to the 
common stem, 

3. The leaves of a plant are porous 
bodies, whose office is to attract and trans- 
fuse the air and moistire, and to throw a 
grateful shade over the more delicate parts; 
they are of the same use in the vegetable 
as lungs in the animal economy. aves 
are divided into simple and compound. 
Simple leaves are those which have each 
a petiole, or foot-stalk, to themselves, as 
in the vine. They are distinguished by a 
difference in respect to their general shape, 
when free from angles and indentations; 
by their angles; by their indentations; by 
their tips ; by their outermost boundaries 
or margins ; and by the variety of their 
surfaces. 


Campound leaves are two or more sim- 
ple leaves connected with the same foot- 
stalk as in the rose. They differ in respect 
to their structure, by which is to be 
‘understood the insertion of the lesser leaves 
that compose them, and by their degree, 
which has reference to the subdivisions of 
the common foot-stalk. There. are other 
distinguishing characteristics of leaves,. that 
are not, however, of sufficient importance 
to be mentioned here. 
~ 4. The props of a plant are those parts 
which tend to strengthen its structure, to 
support the fructification, and to defend 
the young shoots. These are leafy appen- 
dages to the stalk, sheltering a shoot, a 
thorn protruding from the wood of the 
plant, as in. the blackthorn ; a prickle, as 
the ruse; a tendril, as in the vine; 
enabling it to cling round some other 
ody; or glands, as on the stalk of the 
moss rose, serving to carry off the excre- 
tory matter of the plant. 

5. The fructification of a plant is that 
part which, though of the shortest continu- 
ance, is, of all others, the most important, 
as it contains the principle of reproduction, 
and includes the flower and fruit. It is 
divided into seven principal parts, the 
flower-cup, the petals, the stamens, the 
ety the seed-vessel, the seeds, and the 

, which serves to connect the whole. 

The flower-cup is immediately con- 
nected with the stem, and serves to-enclose 
and hold together the other parts of fructi- 
fication. 

The petals are the leaves of the flower, 
so called to distinguish them from those of 
the plant. They are wonderfully varied in 
colour and construction, and form a deli- 
cate defence for the immediate agents of 
propagation. 


The stamens are those little threads 
which are seen standing in the centre of 
the flower, and are the masculine features 
of the plant. 

Each stamen consists of three parts: the 
Jilament, or thread; the anthera, or sum- 
mit; and the pollen, or dust. The first of 
these elevates the anthera of the stamen, 
and at the same time connects it with the 
flower. The pollen is a fine dust, con- 
tained within ihe anthera, or upper part of 
the stamen, which at a proper period is 
scattered upon the stigma of the pistil, to 
impregnate the germen. 

e pistil is the germinating part of the 
flower, usually placed in the centre of the 
stamens, either elevated to an equal height 
with them, or reposing nearly at the bottom 
of the flower-cup. It is divided into three 
parts: the germen is connected with the 
base of the flower, and contains the rudi- 
ment of the fruit; the stigma is the sum- 
mit of the pistil, covered with a moisture 
that receives the dust of the stamens; and 
the style, or connecting thread between 
the germen and stigma, conveys the fecun- 
dating principle to the first-mentioned 
organ. 

The seed-vessel is the germen grown to 
maturity after the other parts of the flower 
have passed away; its form is much diver- 
sified, and constitutes a characteristic of the 

lant. 

. The seeds are the small bodies, of vari- 
ous shape, which are yielded by the seed- 
vessel when perfectly ripe, containing the 
rudiment of a new plant. Each seed con- 
sists of two lobes, which, when separated, 
discover the infant vegetable lying between 
them, whose principal features at this time 
are the plume, which ascends from the 
seed, above the surface of the ground, and 
the unformed root, which shoots downward 
into the earth. 

The base of the fructification is the con- 
tinuation of the stem, and is that in 
which the other members are inserted. Its 
name varies according to its use, figure, 
and situation; but the definition just given 
is sufficient to answer general purposes. 

Having thus briefly noticed the principal 
divisions of a plant, and explained their 
connexion with each other, let us take a 
philosophical view of the vegetable eco- 
nomy. r 

Seeds are not in all instances sown by 
the hand of man; some are furnished with 
a downy covering, which enables the air to 
scatter them over the earth, and others are 
carried by the birds. It is not, therefore, 
under the culture of human art alone that 
vegetable wonders rise and meet the eye; 
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the wild luxuriance of nature is seen in 
the brakes and thickets, and exists in the 
“Jone wilderness,” into whose mazes man 
has never penetrated. 

When the seed is committed to the 
ground, the process of vegetation begins. 
The external covering falls off, and the 
seed absorbs the surrounding moisture, till 
the enclosed plant gathers sufficient strength 
to burst asunder the lobes, and emerge into 
new being. The root penetrates into the 
earth, and the plume rises, under the pro- 
tection of the lobes, above the surface. 
The latter do not, at this early stage of 
the plant’s existence, merely serve to de- 
fend it from injury; the young vegetable 
is at present unable to provide itself with 
necessary nourishment, and is as much 
dependent on the seed-lobes as the new- 
born infant on the sheltering arms and 
nutritious breast of its mother. As a fond 

rent, therefore, protects and nourishes 
helpless babe, the seed-lobes ward 
off any rude assault from the tender plant, 
and prepare nutritive juices for its support, 
till its organs are sufficiently strong to per- 
form their destined functions. 

Every day gives new strength to the 
infant plant. The stem increases in thick- 
ness, and shoots up in height, and the first 
leaves begin to be fully developed; these 
are usually different in form from those 
which succeed them. The seed-lobes .are 
now visibly decaying, and in a few days 
they perish altogether ; the plant is then 
left dependent on itself—It is impossible 
not to observe the analogies which run 
through the natural world. How strongly 
does the decay of the seed-lobes picture 
the dying parent, who, after exhausting all 
her energies for the present and future wel- 
fare of her child, sinks down, worn out 
with maternal solicitude, on the bed of 
death. 

The first leaves of the plant do not con- 
tinue for a great length of time; but shortly 
give place to what may be called the pro- 
per foliage.. Branches, also, begin to 
shoot from the sides of the stem, each 
under the protection of a leafy prop;- these 
gather strength, till in the en y are fur- 
nished with leaves similar to those on the 
main stem, and give birth to other shoots. 
The plant has now acquired that strength 
and vigour which promise to conduct it to 
maturity; let us then more particularly 
eonsider the mechanism of its several 
parts, 

The root consists either of one tapering 
tube alone, or of this with subordinate 
branches proceeding from the sides. In 
the first case the root is a single capillary 


tube, which by its attractive powers draws 
from the earth the fluids neces+ 
sary to vegetable existence. In the second 
instance, it is a number of capillary vessels 
connecting with the main tube, through 
which the gases ascend into every part of 
the ee by means of the stem ard 
branches, each of which consists of one ot 
more conducting tubes. 

How imperfect had been the mechanism 
of vegetation, if plants had not been fur- 
nished with leaves: at some periods the 
— supply of gaseous fluid would 

ave rendered them gross and unhealthy 
through repletion, whilst at others a scanty 
supply of nutriment would have induced 
their decay. The leaves may be viewed 
as excretory and secretory ducts, that serve 
either to carry off the unhealthy grossness 
of the plant, or to furnish it with the 
means of support in seasons of scarcity, 
By experiments with the air-pump, atmo- 
spheric air is found to be as necessary to 
vegetable as to animal existence, and the 
respiration of plants is performed by means 
of their leaves. These appendages aré 
spongy, porous bodies, consisting of three 
distinct parts: the skeleton, or frame work, 
the external skin, full of minute pores, and 
the colouring matter of the leaf, which is 
adapted to absorb moisture. Either the 
superfluous nutriment of. the plant is, 
therefore, brought through the capillary 
vessels into the absorbent of the leaf, and 
thrown off through the pores; or, if neces. 
sary, the treasures of the night-dew are 
gathered into the absorbent, and trans- 
mitted into every of the vegetable. 
Nor do the uses of the leaves end here: 
without their grateful shade, many of the 
more delicate plants could not sustain the 
heat of the sun, which would dry up their 
juices, and cause them quickly to wither. 

When the plant has arrived at its full 
strength, a wonderful phenomenon takes 
place, to which its prior existence was only 
preparatory. It bursts forth into beautiful 
and delicate blossoms, | 
expand into ect flowers. iod 
is on, when the plant, faving 

rovided for the continuation of its species, 
| atom to decay. The petals lose theit 
brilliancy of colour, and fall from the stem, 
leaving the fruit or seed-vessel to ripen. 

When the stamens and pistils are on the 
same plant, or included within the same 
flower, it is easy to conceive that the least 
motion of the plant, when the flower is 
ripe, will scatter a portion of the pollen on 
the stigma; and where the stamens and 
pistils are on different plants, situated at a 
distance from each” t, the . fertilizing 
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dust is carried by the wind to the pro 
organ. The economy of vegetable exist- 
ence is completed when the plant has 
flowered, and produced seeds for the pro- 
pagation of the species. 

It is not necessary to occupy more space 
in this compendium, by enumerating the 
classes, orders, &c. of the Linnean system, 
which are distinguished by the number, 
situation, &c. of the fecundating organs, as 
these can easily be learned from any ele- 
mentary work on botany. 


July 1st, 1829. 
OBSERVATIONS ON LONDON BRIDGE. 


Tue Thames is a noble river; its situation 
in the south of England is well known; 
and in every sea-port in the known world 
its name is familiar with the merchants. 
The Thames is, indeed, a noble river, be- 
cause all its parts sustain this exalted 
character. Its source is an ample spring, 
which flows so copiously, that its current, 
with the tributary mills around, form, during 
the first mile of its course, a river suffi- 
cient to work the machinery of a cornmill. 
Its course is long and interesting, and 
streams innumerable mingle with its flow- 
ing. It laves the most exalted seat of 
learning in the world; and the palaces of 
royalty crown its margin in its progress to 
the ocean, 

Stretching from west to east, across the 
island of Great Britain, amidst the southern 
provinces, after flowing through the metro- 
polis, it disembogues itself into the North 
sea on the east, while on the west its current 
affords facilities to a junction with the At- 
_ ocean and the Irish sea, as well as 

rincipal sea-ports and manufacturi 

These junctions are effected by means of 
canals, one of which connects the Thames 
with the Severn, and others with the 
Avon, the Mersey, and the Trent; which 
last affords a second outlet into the North 
sea. Thus does this noble river become 
navigable, taking in its artificial as well as 
natural ramifications, throughout the great- 
est portion of England. The important 
angen of Bristol, Liverpool, Hull, 
are thus opened to its commerce, as well as 
the lesser, viz. Chepstow, Gloucester, Run- 
corn, Chester, York, Selby, Goole, Thorne, 
Gainsborough, Grimsby, Louth, Boston, 
Spalding, and Lynn, without incurring the 
dangers of the seas; while the immense 
manufactories in the west of En and 
Wales, and in the counties of Worcester, 
Warwick, and Stafford, Salop, Chester, 
Lancaster, York, Nottingham, y, and 


Leicester, are intersected, and ‘their pro- 
ducts opened to regular and expeditious 
communications with London, the head of 
the British empire, and the first commer- 
cial city in the world. : 

If the source and course of the Thames 
are noble, its termination is noblissimus: 

resenting an ample front to the foaming 
rine, it rolls into the North sea, like an 
ocean into an ocean, fraught with the 
freight of every clime this capacious sphere 
affords: nor do the most stately barks dis- 
dain its channel. Ships of every grade, 
from the coaster to the tall East Indiaman, 
and from the bomb to the first-rate man of 
war, sail amidst its ample width, and an- 
chor in its deeps with ease and safety; 
while vessels of the lesser class, innumera- 
ble, crowd its tide, and form “the floating 
millions of the Thames.” And last, not 
least,” upon its banks are founded those 
great societies which forth to heathen dark- 
ness send the word of Gop; the prophets, 
also, send they, teaching words of truth, 
and, in His name who died for sinful 
men, proclaiming grace to all. 

During a course of more than seventy 
miles, including the sinuosities of its chan- 
nel, the tide flows up the Thames, render- 
ing the navigation easy by its current up- 
ward, and commodious by the increased 
depth of water which the tide produces. A 
tide is the propagation of a wave, and 
pressing up a river, its impetus is con- 
tinued to a given distance from the ocean, 
in accordance with certain circumstances 
which occur in the channel along which it 
flows. If the bed of a river is a plane 
which possesses considerable inclination 
towards the ocean, the tide is impeded 
by its ascent, gradually dies away, and 
at no great distance from the sea ceases 
entirely. If the channel of a river me- 
anders considerably throughout its course, 
these sinuosities check the progress of the 
tide, by continualiy throwing its current 
into the bight, and thus at every turn less- 
ening the original impetus of the wave, 
by causing it to set out anew. If the 
bed of a river contains abrupt ascents, 
they arrest the impetus of the wave at 
these points, and there the current be- 
comes stationary; until the flowing tide 
surmounts the impediment, and, rippling 
over, sets out anew with enfeebled force. 
But if the bed of a river is an inclined 
plane, approaching the horizontal, and 
quite regular, the tide flows along its chan- 
nel freely, ascends to a great distance 
from the ocean, and rises to a considera- 
ble height above its ebb. 

There exist no natural impediments of 
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these descriptions in the Thames, but 
athwart that noble river, at a most interest- 
ing point in its course, an artificial im- 
pediment of a formidable description has 
existed for ages, beneath that ancient struc- 
ture called London Bridge, quite across, 
from the north to the south side. Whe- 
ther we survey the segment of a cylinder 
when it forms an arch, resting upon its 
two extremities, or the segment of a sphere 
when it constitutes a dome, resting upon 
its base, we behold ponderous matter sus- 
pended in air by the juxtaposition of 
its parts. Adaptation of form, and nicety 
of fitting, must harmonize in these fabrics, 
when composed of such materials as bricks 
or stones, or the balance of weight in all 
their parts cannot be maintained ; and the 
absence of this balance, either in the principle 
or in the execution, will expose the materials 
to the force of gravity individually, which 
will resolve the ESbries themselves into their 
component parts, and leave, instead of an 
arch or a dome, a heap of bricks or 
stones. 

It was the imperfect knowledge which 
the ancients had of these segments, that 
reared such difficulties in the way of the 
engineers of these times, whenever they at- 
tempted the construction of arches or 
domes in the large way ; and I doubt not 
this very imperfection of knowledge in the 
engineers who erected that ancient fabric 
(called London-bridge, because it was the 
first bridge, and for ages the only bridge 
over the Thames in London) was the cause 
of that impediment in this noble river, now 
under consideration. 

When a bridge is of considerable 
length, if the arches which compose it are 
small, they must be numerous; and as every 
arch must be supported by piers, of course 
these become numerous also; but a num- 
ber of piers will necessarily take up a large 
proportion of the channel across which 
they are ranged, and obstruct the freedom 
of the current therein. Not only is Lon- 
don Bridge composed of a number of 
small arches supported by numerous 
piers, but these evils are awfully in- 
creased by a considerable, indeed a pre- 
posterous, increase of size in the bases of 
these piers. These, contracting the current 
of this ample river, and resolving it into 
so many rolling streamlets, pent up be- 
tween potent barriers, obstruct, and raise the 
waters several feet on the upper side, and 
cause them to rush and roar through their 
narrow channels, threatening ruin to the 
smaller vessels that are precipitated down 
the steep; and, alas! they do not merely 
threaten, but often involve in ruin, not only 


the boats, but the watermen and passengers 
therein. 

The improvements whi e 
age has said the construction of bridges 
are no where evinced more clearly than in 
the striking contrast between the stately 
bridge, whose ample arches now bestride 
the Thames only a few yards above, and 
the miserable fabric under contemplation. 

This new bridge, the arches of which are 
completed, will obstruct the current in such 
a trifling degree, that it does not deserve 
the name of an obstruction; and I do not 
know a finer study in architecture than the 
contrast which these two bridges, side by side, 
across the Thames, at this moment afford, 

So soon as the New-bridge is completed, 
the Old-bridge, with all its obstructions, 
will be removed : it therefore now becomes 
us to inquire into the consequences of this 
removal. Two effects, the one diametri- 
cally opposite to the other, must result from 
the removal of this nuisance. First, the 
ebb will fall to a lower level above bridge, 
and secondly, the tide will rise to a higher 
level, and consequently flow further, up the 
river. These effects will naturally result 
from the freedom that will be given to the 
currents of ebb and flood tide, which, 
without obstruction, will roll forward, each 
in its several direction, and enjoy all the 
latitude of an open channel. : 

First, The ebb tide will fall to a lower 
level above bridge. Pent up, as it now is, the 
Thames above London-bridge partakes of the 
nature of a pond, the bases of the piers of 
the nature ofa dam, and the spaces between 
these of the nature of wears. Thus is the 
water pent up above its natural level ; and 
it can only run regularly off when it at- 
tains a height to force a current sufficiently 
impetuous, through these wears, to form an 
equilibrium between the outlet and the 
supply. This circumstance will somewhat 
impede the navigation of the river above 
bridge at half ebb and low water, because 
it will actually cause a decrease in the 
depth of water there: and on the south 
side, especially, which is shallower in 
general up to Westminster-bridge than 
the north side, the difficulty of approach- 
ing the wharfs will be considerably in- 
creased at those seasons. 

Secondly, the tide will rise to a higher 
level above bridge, and consequently flow 
farther up the river. The whole tide of 
flood, retaining its original a will 
flow freely up the channel of the Thames 
from the ocean to the highest point possi- 
ble; and therefore it may fairly be pre- 
sumed that above bridge the line upon its 
banks, which is technically called high- 
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water-mark, will be somewhat higher than 
the present line. How much this height 
may exceed the present, must remain a 
subject of conjecture, seeing no certain 
data can be attained to on this head at this 
moment. In extraordinarily high tides, 
which flow at certain seasons of the year, 
or arise out of certain circumstances, 
such as storms at sea, when the gale sets 
the volume of water directly into the mouth 
of the river; or rains inland, which 
cause a heavy fall of water downward at 
the moment when a strong tide rushes u 
ward, &c. &c. the freedom of action in t 
channel may, and we presume will, permit 
the water to rise up to a higher point 
than, under existing circumstances, it 
has attained. How much this point 
will exceed the present highwater-mark, 
whether six inches, nine, or twelve, or even 
more, where is the calculator who can 
favour us with an answer? Those whose 
premises immediately adjoin the Thames 
above bridge are, however, deeply interested 
in this event. If the tide should exceed 
its present extreme height twelve inches, 
or even six inches, considerable damages 
might ensue on premises, which, during 
ages past, have been secure ; for ages have 
away since the nuisance beneath 
don-bridge was brought into existence. 
When we behold how closely the river 
is pent in with buildings, and how numer- 
ous these buildings are on both sides, 
taking in the range from London-bridge to 
Richmond, it cannot but excite some 
anxiety as to the consequences, when 
portion of the property of such incal- 
eulable value as all these premises contain, 
within the probability of individual 
injury or destruction. histories of 
imundations along the banks of the Thames 
farnish us with calamitous instances of suf- 
fering, both as to property and persons, 
and such an alteration as the present, cer- 
tainly will not decrease, while it may in- 
crease, the possibility of similar recurrences. 
If the tide should flow higher up the 
Thames than heretofore, it will of course 
raise the water in the river at those 
points higher than its ordinary level; and 
alt the reasoning applicable to the dis- 
tance between London-bridge and Rich- 
mond will apply to this extended line. 
_ While we rejoice at the removal of a 
nuisance which has choked the course of 
one’ of the noblest rivers in the world for 
ages, and involved hundreds of mankind in 
destruction, a destruction which is extra- 
judicial, and out of the course of Divine 
providence ; we rejoice, as we do in thou- 
sands of cases incident to mortality, with a 


portion of awe, yet not with alarm: it may 
happen that the difference in the altitude of 
the tides will be so small that no serious 
damage can result therefrom. 


King-square. W. Cotpwe 


ON MEPHITIC GAS IN MINES. 
Mr. Epiror, 


Srr,—In the Staffordshire Advertiser of 
Saturday, May 2d, we are told of two 
explosions of hydrogen gas in coal mines, 
near to this place. This has reminded me 
of what I have for some time past in- 
tended, viz. to once more urge those, at all 
engaged in coal mines, to use the means of 
safety. 

The scientific researches of your corre- 
spondent, who has so ably written on 
mephitic gases, merit, in my opinion, the 
highest commendations; but in a practical 
point of view, the subject requires line 
upon line, and precept upon precept, and 
that too in language so plain, that all who 
read may understand. 

The means of safety being, in my opi- 
nion, obvious and certain, I cannot but 
consider the dreadful numbers of lives lost 
in coal mines, and of others maimed for 
life, as reflecting very much upon the pro- 
prietors of them. Were they as careful of 
the lives and limbs of their poor work- 
people, as they are tenacious of their own 
pecuniary interests, we should hear less of 
these deplorable accidents. 

Davy’s lamps may have done good, and 
have been the means of safety to many; 
but there is no absolute safety, except in 
getting rid of the danger, and that is what 

would wish to recommend. * 

There are three ways of preventing accu- 
mulations of hydrogen gas in mines: first, 
by having openings above every in 
work, where danger is apprehended, so as 
to give free egress to the gas: secondly, 
to have flexible tubes, one end open at 
the place where it might accumulate, and 
the other end having an air-pump fixed 
thereto, the working of which, would draw 
out the gas: and thirdly, to have a per- 
petual lamp burning near to the roof of 
the parts infected, so as to consume the 
gas as it issued from the works. 

Atmospheric air being twelve times 
heavier than hydrogen gas, and not spon- 
taneously uniting with it, will, of course, 
force it upwards, and, where there is suffi- 
cient space, force it out of danger; for the 
danger arises from its compression at the 
roof of the chambers of the mine; and, 
therefore, if there is an opening upwards, 


| it cannot explode. And if an open end 
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of a flexible tube be fixed near to the roof, 
and the air be drawn through it, the gas 
will be drawn out first, and an air-pump 
of a very simple construction will answer 
the purpose. The discharging end of the 
tube should rise a little above the surface 
of the water in a vessel, with water, say 
about a foot or fifteen inches deep. The 
end of the tube should have a valve to 
work easy, opening outwards, so that air 
might come out of the tube, but not 
return. A cylinder of a foot or more 
deep, and say a foot wide, open at the 
lower end, and at the other closed, except 
a valve to open outwardly, will answer 
this purpose. Upon the cylinder being let 
down in the water, its top should be near 
. to the top of the tube, and upon its being 
drawn up, there would be a vacuum, but 
for the air drawn from the tube, and this 
will be discharged by the valve, upon its 
being let down again, and by this means 
gas or common air may be drawn from 
the interior of the mine, and, if discharged 
at the bottom of the shaft of the mine, it 
will find its way upwards. 

The combustible quality of hydrogen 
gas is well known, and is highly valuable, 
as may be seen in many of our large 
towns, factories, and shops. It is quite 
innocent if brought into contact with a 
blaze, and the oxygen of atmospheric air 
in small quantities, and under proper 
management, and the gas emitted from 
coal works may, no doubt, be brought to 
give light to those dreary regions: at any 
rate, it might all be consumed with safety, 
and, indeed, I am told that it is consumed 
in some mines.— Yours, &c. 

Tuos. BakeweLt. 
Spring Vale,near Stone, May 7th, 1829. 


RAPACITY AND ITS EFFECTS.— Badajos, 
January, 1828. 


A apy of great respectability, of the name 


of Donna Elvira Mendinuetta, aged 77, the 
widow of one of our generals, had the repu- 


tation in this town of possessing a great deal | 
ofmoney. Only herniece, Donna Maria de | 


los Dolores Santander, lived with her. It 
was said she would inherit all that Donna 
possessed; who, being very old, it was 
momentarily expected that Maria de los 
Dolores would become mistress of her 
fortune. 

clusive of these pecuniary expecta- 
tions, Maria de los 
Some in her person; she, therefore, did not 
want admirers; but this virtuous young lady 
would not give ear to them, and concentrated 
all her cares upon attending her aged aunt. 


During the late political events, Don Jose 
Ribero had forfeited all his fortune for hav- 
ing bought several ecclesiastical estates, the 
sale of which had been authorized by his 
majesty. These were taken from him again, 
on the monarch’s return from Cadiz, in 
1823; and, like all purchasers of national 
property, he lost both his money and his 
estates. Thus circumstanced, Don Jose 
Ribero turned broker; but being neither 
licensed nor sworn in, he acted only as a sort 
of poaching broker—namely, irregularly 
and by stealth. 

Donna Elvira Mendinuetto had divers 
little matters of business to settle; and, as 
she had been for some time acquainted with 
Ribero, she commissioned him with the 
same. Maria de los Dolores took an inter- 
est in the unhappy fate of Ribero, and this 
sentiment was presently succeeded by an- 
other. Ribero was an honest man, and 
perfectly disinterested, but by no means in- 
sensible to the charms of the young lady. 
They came presently to a mutual under- 
standing. This was mentioned to the aunt, 
who not only approved of their reciprocal 
affection, but calling them one day to her, 
she said to them—“I am very glad of 
your mutual passion, and wish to see you 
united ; but, as I have much experience, I 
should wish a year to elapse before this 
takes place. Perhaps I shall not live to see 
that period, advanced as I am in years; 
but even should I close my eyes, my niece 
would surely go into mourning for me for 
about six months, and not marry during 
that time, by which means I should succeed, 
although dead, of partly during my own life 
and partly afterwards, subjecting you to this 
trial; however, as God may, at any mo- 
ment, call me into his divine presence, I 
wish you would send for a notary to draw 
up my will.” 

In this will she appointed her niece uni. 
versal legatee. 

Some time afterwards she fell ill; her 
confessor, who was a Franciscan friar, ad- 
vised her to forbid her niece having any 
connexion with Ribero, because he was a 
freemason—which is equivalent to a Jew 
and heretic—and assured her it would prove 
d n, not only to herself, but likewise 
1o her niece, to listen to the conversation of 
such an impious wretch. The friar availed 
himself of the advanced age of Donna El. 
vira, and of all the arts which Monks know 
how to display on such occasions, to per. 
suade her to make a fresh will, to annul 
part of her former one; which he. brought 
about, by her adding the condition—“ That 
she insisted updn her universal legatee and 
executrix, Donna Maria de los Dolores San- 
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tander, her niece, not marrying on any 
account Don Jose Ribero; and that, in 
case of contravention, the Convent of the 
Franciscan Friars at Badajos should be her 
universal legatees.” 

When this was done, she communicated 
this fact to her niece ; and as there is little 
secrecy observed between lovers, Donna 
Maria mentioned all that had passed to 
Ribero. 

Don Jose Ribero said nothing; but next 
evening (the 29th of October last) when the 
Monk called upon Donna Elvira, under 
pretence of affording her spiritual consola- 
tion, she being somewhat indisposed, Ribero 
seized the Friar by the throat, and stran- 
gled him by the mere strength of his arm. 

With the greatest coolness. Ribero called 
in the neighbours, and explained to them all 
the motives that had induced him to com- 
mit this crime. 

The corregidor was sent for; a physician 
declared what was already known, that the 
Monk had been throttled, and Ribero was 
conducted to prison. 

In his subsequent depositions, Ribero ac- 
knowledged that, if he had to do the thing 
over again, he siould strangle such blood- 
suckers of society again and again, as they 
acted only from egotism, and, under the 
mask of religion, caused the ruin of many 
families. 

After collecting all the facts of the case, 
the corregidor, it is said, was almost deter- 
mined not to condemn Ribero, except to 
ten years’ hard labour in one of the prisons 
of Africa. But his Assessor, or Assistant- 
Judge, being gained over by the Convent 
of Friars, interested himself to secure their 
being revenged for the death of one of their 
fraternity, and advised the corregidor to 
make a terrible example in the person of 
Ribero, who was consequently sentenced to 
death, and to pay the expenses of the 
trial 


This sentence was approved by the Su- 
preme Tribunal of the province; Ribero 
was put into the Chapel, en Capilla, of the 
condemned, where he displayed the utmost 
coolness ; when one of his friends contrived 
to supply him with poison, in consequence 
of which he presently expired. 

Although already dead, he was brought 
on the scaffold, and executed on the 15th 
of December last. 

Donna Elvira died two days after. 

Donna Maria de los Dolores Santander 
retired into a Convent of Capuchin Nuns 
at Zafra, and endowed that vent with 
her aunt's whole fortune. 

May God preserve your country from 
Monks and Friars of every description 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS EXPOSED. 


Hunting.—Afier reflecting upon the hunt- 
ing of the chamois, where the antelope is 
fairly pitted against a man,—strength for 
strength, stratagem for stratagem, and dan- 
ger for danger,—how poor must our 
modern hunting appear! A field of eager 
sportsmen, fortified against a little fatigue 
by every excitement of a morning’s meal, 
and mounted upon the swiftest and surest 
horses, meet to pursue a stag, that is 
brought to some favourable spot in a cart. 
The gr creature has probably been 
hunted several times before—for it is the 
object of the huntsman to save him from 
the dogs, if possible, that he may again be 
tormented. But he will remember the 
first fearful cry of the distant hounds—he 
recollects that the sheltering wood was no 

rotection to him, and that the dogs fol- 
owed him even to the shelter of the pea- 
sant’s hovel, when he threw himself upon 
man for succour: he was rescued, it is 
true, from their devouring teeth; but he 
felt all the agonies of anticipated death. 
And can the creature thus renew such 
feelings without intense suffering, or his 
— so excite them without cruelty? 

n spite of all the trapping of modern stag- 
hunting, it is just as unworthy in its prin- 
ciple as the bull-baitings and dog-fights of 
the populace ; for its object is the same,— 
the torture of an unoffending creature for 
our own amusement.—These remarks coin- 
cide with— 

The Humble Petition of a Poor Deer, 
now a Prisoner, to the Gentlemen by 
whose order, and for whose pleasure, she 
was committed. 

Gentlemen, though I am one of the rank 
of beings of a nature greatly inferior to 
yours, and which our common Creator and 
Sovereign has subjected to your despotism, 


_I presume, by the assistance of a kind 


friend, to address you in this manner, and 
lay before you my distressed case, in hope 
of your compassionate ; 

I was, gentlemen, born free, and ten- 
derly brought up in the full enjoyment of 
my natural rights, till my lord and master, 
tempted by the prospect of gain, sold me 
to your leader of the chase; and, though 
I have never done him or you any injury, 
I am, by an act of mere arbitrary power, 
deprived, at once, of all the dear delights 
of liberty and social life; shut up, a close 
solitary prisoner, in a place void of light 
even at noon-day. f 

Some of my friends have inquired into 
the reason of this barbarous treatment of 
a harmless creature, who are told, that it is 
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in order to prepare me the better for the 
chase; for, by this means, they propose, it 


lature has dispensed with that fren viz. 
idolatry, blasphemy, Sabbath - breaking, 


seems, to render my naturally irritable | abuse of parents, perjury, and adultery. 
nerves still more irritable; and the painful | If the Jewish law be at all binding, we are 


sensation of fear to which I am subject, 
the more exquisite; and that, when I am 
wrought up to the highest pitch of sensi- 
bility, [am suddenly to be dragged from 
my dark prison, turned out at once into 
the wide world, and to be violently pur- 
sued by men, dogs, and horses, with the 
utmost fury, as if I had been one of the 
most destructive creatures upon earth; and, 
thus, by the swiftness which my poor 
trembling heart gives to my slender legs, 
I am to afford them the more of what they 
call sport, till, no longer able to satisfy 
their savage cruelty, I fall a victim to that 
death I so painfully laboured to avoid. 
You men say, there is a God that judg- 
eth in the earth, and that he is both just 
and merciful; if so, will he not, some- 
how, avenge my wrongs? Permit me, 
however, gentlemen, to entreat you to con- 
sider, and enter into my case seriously, as 
accountable to that Being for your treat- 
ment of his creatures. Though sportsmen, 
I will not believe that you can be so lost 
to all the feelings of humanity, (not to say 
of religion,) as not to commiserate my un- 
happy lot; persuaded that you have been 
led to countenance this unkind and cruel 
treatment of your petitioner, so far as you 
have done it, rather from a thoughtless 
devotion to the pleasures of the chase, and 
the example of others, than from any set- 
tled principle of cruelty. I flatter myself, 
therefore, that, moved by this humble 
remonstrance, you will be prevailed on to 
spare me from the shocking sufferings 
you intend, and restore me to the full 
enjoyment of that liberty to which nature 
has given me so just a claim, and which 
I have done nothing to forfeit; and your 
petitioner, gentlemen, will, as far as her 
wers permit, gratefully acknowledge the 
avour; while all my friends, of which I 
have many, especially of the tender sex, 
whose sentiments you most highly reve- 
rence, will applaud your conduct, as doing 
the highest honour to the native goodness 


of your heart. ‘Dama. 
CONSIDERATIONS ON CAPITAL PUNISH- 
MENTS. 


(By Thomas Wemyss.) 
t. Tuey cannot derive their sanction from 
the Jewish law, that having been long since 
abolished. Besides, in six out of the seven 
precepts, to which the punishment of death 


was attached by the Jewish law, our legis- 
129.—voL. x1. 


not at liberty to remit the punishment in 
six cases, and retain it in the seventh, viz. 
murder. 

1. If sanguinary punishments do not 
derive their authority from the Old Testa- 
ment, they certainly have no countenance 


| from the New, which is a system of mild- 


ness and mercy throughout, and recognizes 
transgressions as sins against God, rather 
than as crimes amenable to civil society. 

111. The present practice of punishing 
= partakes too much of the ler 
talionis, or ancient law of retaliation, which 
is plainly abolished by the gospel, and has 
in it much of the vindictive character, in 
opposition to the prerogative of Him who 
saith, “ Vengeance is mine.” 

1v. Except in the case of murder, the 
punishment of death is greatly dispropor- 
tioned to any crime that a man can com- 
mit against society, no amount of property 
being to be placed in the estimate as an 
equivalent to a man’s life. ‘ 

v. No punishment inflicted by human 
laws ought to be wholly retributive or vin- 
dictive ; but rather simply punitive and 
corrective, the great object, properly con- 
sidered, being not to retaliate on the 
offender the whole weight of infliction his 
crime may seem in the eye of man to call 
for; but to chastise with a view to refor- 
mation and amendment. This method used 
to be observed, and perhaps still is so, in 
Holland, where capital punishments are 
very rare, but where severe corporal chas- 
tisements, joined with labour and imprison- 
ment, await the offender. 

v1. Our present system seems to be 
founded on human pride, passion, and 
cruelty. We take the shortest method of 
disposing of the criminal, we despatch him 
on the scaffold, and put him out of sight, 
without a single — at his correction, 
whether his offence be burglary, forgery, or 
simple larceny, whether he be nineteen or. 
forty-nine years of age, whether he be a 
hardened offender, or one who has lately 
entered on a course of crime. 

vir. The uent spectacle of public 
executions tendency, and 
serves to perpetuate, among the lower 
orders at least, some of the barbarous dis- 
positions of ancient times, besides being 
utterly inconsistent with the refinement, 
integrity, and humanity of a nation calling. 
itself Christian. 

virt. It does not appear that. capital: 
punishments tend to diminish the number 
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of crimes, and im those countries, where 
punishments are mildest, there are generally 
the fewest atrocities. The experiment of 
the sanguinary method has been tried for 
ages, with little apparent effect. It is now 
time to try the other method. - 

1x. If those persons whose crimes are 
such as to render their liberty dangerous to 
society, were placed in , or even in 
limited confinement, and put under a regular 
and severe course of labour, they might 
still render some benefit to society, and 
enjoy a season for reflection and reforma~- 
tion, which would often result in the hap- 
piest efiects. 

x. It is affirmed that the cost of trans- 
porting felons to foreign parts, amounts to 
more than the expense of confining them at 
home do. 
lie prisons, itentiaries, 
and with additional charge 


. and trouble, might be constructed to em- 


brace this benevolent object, and afford a 
time and place for many an unhappy man 
to become amiable and virtuous. 
. xt. However criminals may be dealt 
with, it is certain that no legislature has a 
right to cut short an offender’s probation, 
and consign him to eternal misery; tem- 
poral pains and privations are all they have 
aright to imflict. If they shall claim the 
right to punish with death, let us ask from 
whom they received it?—Certainly not 
from God ;—and if they answer, From 
society—we inquire again, What is society, 
but a compact or corporation of indi- 
viduals, no one of whom is vested with a 
power over the life of his fellow. If it be 
referred to the monarch, we reply, that his 
station'as king makes no difference in this 
pa He is still only a human being, 
no society can transfer to him a right 
they do not themselves 

xu. It is plain that our government 
are well affected to any improvement in 
the criminal code, and that both they and 
the judges of the land are inclined to lenity 
and mitigation of punishment, as appears 
from the few who are executed, compared 
with the numbers that are condemned: 
and it is well known that our gracious and 
benevolent sovereign always signs a death- 
warrant with the strongest reluctance. 

Now therefore would be a suitable time 
for petitions to be presented by every town 
and province in the empire, expressive of 
publie opinion on this subject; and should 
this be done, we might have the happiness 
to see a milder system adopted, many lives 
spared, and much misery prevented to the 
innocent families and friends. of the 
offenders. 


THE PENITENTIARY OF SING SING, ON 

THE EAST BANK OF THE HUDSON. | 
Tue following interesting article is ex- 
tracted from Captain Hall’s new work on 
America: 

In several parts of his book he bears 
strong testimony to the wise and benevo. 
lent exertions which are making in the 
United States to improve prison discipline, 
by rendering it as efficacious for the refor- 
mation of criminals, and the protection of 
the public, as possible :— 

“The prison at Sing Sing when com- 
pleted, which it probably is by this time 

1829,) will contain eight hundred cells, 
tr hundred of which are on the side 
facing the river, and a like number on the 
side next the land. The block or mass of 
building, formed of these two sets of cells 
placed back to back, may be compared to 
a long, high, and straight wall, twenty feet 
thick, perforated on both sides with four 
lel and horizontal ranges of square 
oles. This again is encased on all sides 
by an external building, the walls of which 
are ten feet distance from those of the 
inner work or honeyeomb of cells. These 
outer walls are pierced with rows of smalt 
windows, one being opposite to each door, 
and so adjusted as to afford abundant light 
and fresh air, but no means of seeing out. 
Stoves and lamps are placed along the area 
or open between the external wall and 
the inner building, to afford heat in winter, 
and light to the galleries after sunset. 

“As soon as the prisoners are locked up 
for the night, each in his separate cell, a 
watchman takes his station on the ground- 
floor abreast of the lower tier, or, if he 
thinks fit, he may walk along the galleries 
past the line of doors. His feet being 
shod with mocasins, his tread is not heard, 
while he himself can hear the faintest 
attempt at communication made by one 
prisoner to another; for the space in front 
of the cells seems to be a sort of whi 
ing or sounding gallery, of which faet I 
satisfied myself by actual experiment, 
though I do not very well know the cause. 
In this way the convicts are compelled to 
= night in solitude and silenee; and 

do not remember in my life to have met 
before with any thing so peculiarly solemn 
as the death-like silence which reigned, 
even at noon day, in one of these prisons, 
though I knew that many hundreds of 
— were close to me. At night the 

egree of silence was really o ve 5 


and like many other parts of this esta- 


| blishment must be witnessed in person to 
| be duly understood. ; 
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“The convicts are awakened at sunrise 
by a bell; but before they are let out, the 
clergyman of the establishment reads a 
prayer from a station so chosen, that with- 
out effort he can readily make himself 
heard by all the prisoners on that side of 
the building, that is to say, by four hun- 
dred, or one-half of the number confined. 
The turnkeys now open the doors, and a 
word of command being given, each of 
the prisoners steps out of his cell intothe 
gallery. They are then formed into a close 
line, and made to march with what is 
called the lock step, with their eyes turned 
towards the keeper, along the passages to 
the work-shops. On leaving the building, 
the different divisions or gangs under the 
several turnkeys make a short halt in the 
outer yard, to wash their hands and faces, 
and also to deposit their tubs and water- 
cans, which are taken up by another set 
of prisoners, whose duty it is to attend to 
the cleansing department of the household. 
Another party of the prisoners attend to 
the cooking; another to washing clothes; 
in short, the whole work is done by the 
convicts. The main body of the prisoners 
are then marched to their fixed tasks ; 
some to hew stone or to saw marble, some 
to forge iron, some to weave cloth; while 
others are employed as tailors, shoemakers, 
coopers, and in various other trades. Each 
shop is under the charge of a turnkey, of 
course not a convict, but a man of cha- 
racter, and known to be trustworthy, who, 
besides other qualifications, is required to 
be master of the business there taught; for 
his duty is not only to enforce the closest 
attention to the rules of .he prison, and in 
particular that of the most rigorous silence, 
but he has to instruct the men under his 
charge in some trade. The prisoners, 
when in these work-shops, are in 
rows, with their faces all tu in one 
direction, so that they cannot communicate 
by looks or signs. Each turnkey has not 
less than twenty, nor more than thirty men, 
under his charge; and it is found that one 
man, stimulated by a good salary, or by 
other adequate motives to do his duty, and 
who is duly supported, can perfectly well 
enforce these regulations upon that number 
of persons, 

“The general superintendent of the pri- 
son has a most ingenious method of watch- 
ing, not only the prisoners, but also the 
turnkeys. A narrow dark passage runs 
along the back part of all the work-shops, 
from whence the convicts sitting at their 
tasks, as well as their turnkeys, can be dis- 
unctly seen through narrow slits in the wall, 
half an inch wide, and covered with glass, 


while the superintendent himself can neither 
be seen nor heard by the prisoners, or by 
their keepers, The consciousness that a 
vigilant eye may at any given moment be 
fixed upon them, is described as being 
singularly efficacious in keeping the atten- 
tion of all parties awake, to an extent 
which no visible and permanent scrutiny, 
I am told, has the power of commanding. 
“At a fixed hour (eight, I believe) a 
bell is rung, upon which all work is dis- 
continued; the prisoners again form them- 
selves into a close line under their ta > 
and when the order js given to march, 
they return back to their cells. Each one 
now stops before his door, with his hands 
by his side, motionless and silent like a 
statue, till directed by a signal to stoop 
down for his breakfast, which has been 
previously for him on the floor of 
the gallery. They next turn about, and 
march in, after which the iron doors of their 
cells are locked upon them, while they take 
their comfortless meal in solitude. At Au- 
burn, where this system was first put in ope- 
ration, it was the practice at the time ef my 
visit, to allow the pri to “eat their 


other similar establishments in America, of 
which I am glad to say, there are now a 
many. 

“After twenty minutes have elapsed, the 
prisoners are marched to their work, which 
goes on in the same uninterrupted style tilt 
noon, when they are paraded once more te 
their cells, where they take their lock-up; 
unsociable dinner, and then pace back 
again to their dull silent round of 
labour. On the approach of night, 
prisoners are made to wash their hands 


the sound of the yard bell, to form them- 
in ord 


| 
meals incompany. But experience havi 
shown that even this degree of social bility, 
trifling as it was, did some harm, and that 9 
much good was gained by compelling them "y 
to mess alone, the plan above described 
| has, I believe, been introduced in ali the 
| 
| 
and faces as they did in the morning on 
leaving their cells, and then, as before, at 
according to the number of his night's 2 
quarters. As they pass through the yard Wh 
they take up their cans and tubs, and pro- 
ceed finally for this day to their cell doors, 
where their supper of mush and molasses, , 
a preparation of Indian corn meal, awaits 
them as before. At a fixed hoar they are . 
directed by a bell to undress and go tu 
bed; but just before this, and as nearly at De 
resident clergyman. It is .very important Be: 
to know from the best qualified local autho- = 
rities, that the efficacy of this practice, is 
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considered as a branch of prison disci- 
pline, and independently of its other valu- 
able considerations, has been found very 


great. 
ON THE GRANDEUR AND MORAL INTEREST 
OF AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 
(By T. Flint.) > 
“You will expect me to say something 0} 
the lonely records of the former races that 
inhabited this country. That there ‘has 
formerly been a much more numerous 
pulation than exists here at present, Iam 
fally impressed, from the result of my own 
personal: observations. From the highest 
points of ‘the Ohio to where I am now 
writing, and far up the upper Mississippi 
and ‘Missouri, the more the country is 
explored and peopled, and the more its sur- 
face is penetrated, not: only are there more 


’ mounds brought to view, but more incon- 


testable marks of 4 numerous population. 

Wells, ‘artitigially walled, different 
structures ofconvenience or defence, have 
been found’in sach: numbers, as no longer 
to excite: curidsity... \Ornaments. of silver 
and of »which I have 
seen numberless: specimens: on those 
waters, —not io mention the mounds them- 
selves,'and the stili:more tangible evidence 
of human bodies found in a state of pre- 
servation, and of ‘sepulchres full of bones, 
—are ‘unquestionable demonstrations, that 
this country wag once of a nume- 
rous populations * * * The mounds 
themselves, though of earth, are not those 
rude and shapeless heaps, that they have 
been commonly represented to'be. - I have 
seen, for instance, in different parts of the 
Atlantic country, the breast-works and 
other defences of earth, that were thrown up 
by our people during the war of the revolu- 
tion. None of those mountains date back 
more than fifty years. These mounds must 
date back to remote depths in the olden time. 

“From the ‘ages of the trees on them, 
and ‘from other data, we can trace them 
back’ six'hundred years, leaving it entirely 
to the imagination to descend farther into 
the deptlis' of time beyond. And yet, 
after the rains, the washing, and the crum- 
bling of so many ages, many of them are 
still twenty-five feet high. All of them 
are, incomparably, more conspicuous monu- 
ments than the works which I just noticed. 
Some of them are spread over an extent 
of acres. I have seen, great and small; I 
should suppose, a hundred. Though diverse 
in position and form, they all have a uni- 
form character. 

“They are, for the most part, in rich 
soils, and in conspicuous situations. Those 


on the Ohio are covered with very large 
trees. But, in the prairie regions, where I 
have seen the greatest numbers, they are 
covered with tall grass, and generally lange 
benches,—which indicate the former courses 
of the rivers,—in the finest situations for 
present culture; and the greatest popula- 
tion clearly has been in those very posi- 
tions, where the most dense future popula- 
tion willbe. *°* * 

“The English, when they sneer at our 
country, speak of it as sterile in moral 
interest. * It has,’ say they, ‘no monu- 
ments, no ruins, none of the massive re- 
mains of former ages; no castles, no moul- 
dering abbeys, no baronial towers and 
dungeons; nothing to connect the imagi- 
nation and the heart with the past; no 
recollections of former ages, to associate 
the past with the future.’ 

‘But I have been attempting sketches of 
the largest and ‘most fertile valley in the 
world, larger, in fact, than half of Europe, 
all its remotest points being brought into 
proximity» bya stream, which runs the 
length of that continent, and to which all 
but two or three of the rivers of Europe 
are but rivulets. Its forests make a respect- 
we figure; even placed beside Blenheim 

rk. i 
We have: lakes which could find a 
place’ for the Cumberland lakes in the hol- 
low of one ‘of their islands; We have 
prairies, which have struck me as among 
the sublimest ‘prospects in nature. There 
we see the sun rising over a boundless 
plain, where the blue of the heavens, in all 
directions, touches and mingles with the 
verdure of the flowers. It is to me a view 
far more glorious than that on which the 
sun rises on a barren and angry waste of 
sea. The one is soft, cheerful, associated 
with life, and requires an easier effort of 
the imagination to travel beyond the eye. 
The other is grand, but dreary, desolate, 
and always ready to destroy. 

“In the most pleasing positions of these 
prairies, we have our Indian mounds, which 
proudly rise above the plain. At first the 
eye mistakes them for hills; but when it 
catches the regularity of their breast-works 
and ditches, it discovers at once that they 
are the labours of art and of men. 

“When the evidence of the senses con- 
vinces us that human bones moulder in 
these masses; when you dig about them, 
and bring to light their domestic utensils ; 
and are compelled to believe, that the busy 
tide of life once flowed here; when you 
see, at once, that these races were of a very 
different character from the present gene- 
ration,—you begin to inquire if any tradi- 
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tion, if any, the faintest, records can throw 
any light upon these habitations of men of 
another age. 

“Ts there no scope, besides these mounds, 
for imagination, and for contemplation of 
the past? The men, their joys, their sor- 
rows, their bones, are all buried together. 
But the grand features of nature remain. 
There is the beautiful prairie, over which 
they ‘strutted through life’s poor play.’ 
The forests, the hills, the mounds, lift their 
heads in unalterable repose, and furnish 
the same sources of contemplation to us, 
that they did to those generations that have 
passed away. 

“It is true, we have little reason to sup- 
pose that they were the guilty dens of petty 
tyrants, who let loose their half savage vas- 
sals to burn, ges enslave, and despoil 
an adjoining den. There are no remains 
of the vast and useless monasteries, where 
ignorant and lazy monks dreamed over their 
lusts, or meditated their vile plans of acqui- 
sition and imposture. 

“Here must have been a race of men, 
on these charming plains, that had every 
call from the scenes that surrounded them, 
to contented existence and tranquil medi- 
tation. Unfortunate, as men view the 
thing, they must have been. Innocent and 
peaceful they probably were; for, had they 
been reared amidst wars and quarrels, like 
the present Indians, they would, doubtless, 
have maintained their ground, and their 
a would have remained to this day. 

ide them moulder the huge bones of 
their contemporary beasts, which must have 
been of thrice the size of the elephant. 

“T cannot judge of the recollections ex- 
cited by castles and towers that I have not 
seen. But I have seen all of grandeur, 
which our cities can display. I have seen, 
too, these lonely tombs of the desert,— 
seen them rise from these boundless and 
unpeopled plains. My imagination and 
my heart have been full of the past. The 
nothingness of the brief dream of human 
life has forced itself upon my mind. The 
unknown race, to which these bones be- 
longed, had, I doubt not, as many projects 
of ambition, and hoped, as sanguinely, to 
have their names survive, as the great ones 
of the present day.” 


REMARKS ON NEWS, NEWSPAPERS, &c. 


In no science, profession, trade, or manu- 
facture, perhaps, so much as in the art of 
printing, has the spirit of enterprize and im- 
provement been manifested, unattended by 
any particular announcement on the part of 
the individuals concerned, or 


ed so 


little by the public in general. The latter, 
of course, know but little of the way in 
which news is collected, or newspapers are 
got up, and care as little, so long as they 
receive their accustomed paper at the ap- 
pointed hour in the morning or evening, 
and find in it how things are going on at 
home wa abroad, in the east, the west, the 
north, the south; and yet, perhaps, our 
readers may not be vide. 
little information on the subject, given by 
one whose “daily bread” is gathered from 
this, among the millions of ways open. to 
the inhabitants of this vast metropolis. 

It would appear to a person unacquainted 
with the printing business, that the vast 
number of newspapers now circulated, when 
compared with the circulation of former 
years, would give employment to a greater 
number of printers in the two distinct 
branches of that business. The contrary, 
however, is the case.’ In former years one 
individual would be proprietor of one paper, 
and another of another; and it was a rare 
thing to find two or more newspapers got 
up in the same office. Now matters are 
entirely changed, and one individual will 
be proprietor of two, three, four, or more 
newspapers; all, or nearly all, got together 
by one set of hands, instead of each having 
a distinct office, and a distinct number of 
men regularly engaged in its preparation. 

This evil, (for evil it has been, and is, to 
the journeyman, though uctive of an 
incalculable profit to the master,) has arisen 
from a variety of causes, among the fore- 
most of which is the saving of time by 
steam-printing. The mighty powers of 
steam, and its adaptation to the pu 
of printing, are little known and understood 
by the public. Formerly, the proprietor 
of a newspaper was satisfied with a mode- 
rate, of course a paying, circulation, for this 
reason,—that the physical powers of his 
men and the construction of his printing- 
presses would not allow more than a cer- 
tain number of impressions in a given period 
of time; and ina daily paper, for instance, 
only a certain number could be printed, up 
to the hour of publication. But the intro- 
duction of steam gave a new turn and im- 
pulse to the whole affair. 

The number of impressions produced in 
the old mode, by manual labour, varied 
from 200 to 300 per hour, but steam will 
produce from 800 to 1200; consequentl 
where four hours were before consumed, 
one is now only required. 

Then speculation and competition in no 
ordinary degree arose ; the hundreds a paper 
circulated were as quickly as possible trebled ; 
numerous newspapers, of limited circula- 
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tion, were bought up at enormous prices, 


and merged into others, giving one paper | cessary 


two or three titles or headings—printing esta- 
blishments were broken up—and journey- 
men, of course, obliged to seek employment 
in other masters pocketed an 
enormous revenue—and the public were no 
gainers by the change, the newspaper con- 
tinuing at the same price it was before. 

This is not the only evil the introduction 
of steam has brought to the journeyman 
printer: a more important one is yet to be 
noticed. In consequence of the speed with 
which printing is now executed, it soon of 
course occurred to the masters, (and it is 
now carried on to a considerable extent,) 
that two or three papers might easily be 
made up out of one collection of type.— 
This is performed in the following simple 
manner :—A sgn og with a certain title 
is put to press, and the usual number of its 
circulation printed off—say a thousand ; 
this occupies an hour. During this hour 
the editor may be employed in writing, and 
the compositors in putting together, any 
thing additional that may be brought in 
through the various channels of information 
open to the establishment. The first paper 
being printed off, is removed to the place 
of publication—the type taken away—the 
other certain title got ready—a moving and 
shifting of different articles of news takes 
place—an alteration of appearance is made 
as much as possible; and thus a morning 
paper may be turned into an evening paper ; 
two or three evening papers got up from 
one collection of type;.or two, three, or four 
weekly papers “made up” out of perhaps 
a daily evening or a morning journal.—This 
is no exaggeration ; many individyals out of 
the printing business, have noticed and re- 
marked,—say a glaring or a curious blun- 
der made in one paper, a ing in an- 
other—and found in a third: their asto- 
nishment is excited; but it ceases, on their 
being told that one set of men, and one set 
of type, do the whole of the business of 
these different newspapers. 

A description of the varied sources and 
vast expenditure of a morning paper, for 
the different articles of news it contains, 
would occupy too much of our space. The 
expense of alone, in many offices, 
would cause a look of incredulity and asto- 
nishment, leaving out the money paid to 
reporters, (generally about 14d. for every 
line furnished) or the two, three, or four 
hundreds per year paid to others regularly 
belonging to the establishment, and that 
establishment of on 
perhaps, especially during sitting 
parliament, of eight or ten individuals. | 


This number will be found absolutely ne- 
to ensure despatch, when we con- 
sider that we can see, at six o’clock in the 
morning, the proceedings of the house of 
lords or commons, amounting perhaps to 
15 or 16 columns, and at the end of the 
same ‘The house adjourned at 3 o'clock.” 
The persons employed on morning papers 
consequently retire to rest when others are 
getting up. 

The expenses attending evening papers are 
much less, though even in some of these they 
are very considerable. When morning pa- 
pers are published, evening papers are com- 
menced. The editor of an evening paper — 
has before him all the morning journals. 
The news in each is public property— 
the scissors consequently are his best and 
most intimate friemd—here he culls all that 
pleases his fancy, or that he thinks will 
please his readers; and thus, with the assist- 
ance of some few reports of circumstances 
occurring during the morning, his news is 
obtained in a much cheaper way. 

It happens, however, sometimes, that 
what is obtained and paid very heavily for, 
is copied into the papers the following 
morning, and thus a mutual exchange is 
made beneficial to both parties, It is 
known that one article only, say 40 or 50 
lines, has, in time of war, when sent by 
express, cost the proprietors 50 or £60. ; 
and the salary of a clever evening-paper 
editor rises sometimes so high as £20 per - 
week. r. 


AN AUDIENCE OF THE PACHA OF EGYPT. 


Tue following extract is from an intelligent 
work recently published by Mr. Madden, a 
medical gentleman, who has lately travelled 
through Turkey. 

“ After the presents were extolled by all 
the court, I shewed his highness the man- 
ner of winding the musical clocks, which 
he seemed much pleased with, and repeat- 
edly exclaimed ‘ Mashallah,’ God is great. 
‘You hakkims,’ he said, ‘can do every 
thing; you can mend people’s bodies and 
wind clocks, Mashallah!’ This was im- 
tended for a witticism, and all the Chris- 
tian parasites accordingly laughed at the 
good thing ‘his highness’ said. We got 
coffee, but no pipes. Sir Hudson Lowe 
was one of the last persons who had a pipe 
at the Pacha’s. — cancelliere, who sat 
by me, repeatedly me not to sit at my 
tat to aut alge of 
divan, as the other Franks did ; ‘ for,’ said 
he, ‘ when Sir Hudson visited his highness, 
he sat in such a respectful manner, that he 
hardly touched the seat; and his highness 
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remarked it when he was gone, and said, 
there never was an Englishman of so much 
talent in his presenee before.” It was the 
first time I had heard of the seat of know- 
ledge being situated in the os sacrum ; and 
as I was not ambitious of supplanting the 
ex-governor of St. Helena in the 

opinion of a Mussulman, I continued to sit 
as any English gentleman might have done 
in the presence of a Turkish soldier. 

“The first theme of conversation was 
the siege of Bhurtpore. The Pacha asked 
me if it were true, that the English had 
taken the city, and massacred the garrison? 
Mr. Salt replied, there was no doubt of the 
place being taken; and as the garrison had 
refused quarter, that many had lost their 
lives. The Pacha burst out laughing; 
‘Oh,’ said he, ‘you are clever people in 
England; you go to war in India; you 
massacre garrisons; you do as you like 
with your prisoners, and no one talks 
against you; no one points at your red 
swords; but my people kill a few giaours 
in Missolunghi, and all Franguestan cries 
out murder; every Christian calls my son 
Tbrahim a bloodhound.’ Mr. Salt had the 
politeness to declare, he never heard any 
one say so; he appealed to me; of course 
I could not hear any thing which my con- 
sul heard not; but the Pacha believed 
neither of us, and ‘he continued to talk 
about Bhurtpore and Missolunghi, and to 
ring the changes on Missolunghi and 
Bhurtpore for half an hour. I observed 
that he had a French newspaper by his 
side, which, no doubt, one of his interpre. 
ters had been translating to him, for he 
knows no lan but Turkish, not even 
Arabic; and only lately learned to 
write his name. 

“He must also have been informed of 
something in the newspaper about the 
Pope, for on our leaving the room, when 
Mr, Salt demanded a private conference 
with him, instead of the business Mr. Salt 
wished to discuss, he began talking of his 
holiness. * And so the people kiss his toe,’ 
he said. ‘How extraordinary to him to 
kiss a mufti’s toe. If I went to Rome, 
would they compel me to kiss his toe?” 
Mr. Salt assured him, he might go to Rome 
whenever he pleased, without kissing any 

art of his holiness; and that the English 

d a mufti of their own, or at least a head 
of the church, but his toes were never 
kissed. ‘ Oh, I know it,’ cried Mohammed 
Ali; ‘you do not belong to the mufti of 
Rome ; but then have you not one half of 
your people belonging to him somewhere 


outside of London?’ ‘Certainly not,’ re- 
plied Mr. Salt: ‘I fear the Franks here 


deceive your highness in the accounts they 
give of England.’ ‘ Bat,’ said the Pacha, 
‘are not some of your rayahs of a different 
religion to yours? are they not treated like 
slaves? did they not rebel, and did not you 
chastise them with the sword? and yet the 
sultan never interfered; they were your 
rayahs: you used the giaours they 
thought fit, and we never asked you why 
do you trample on these dogs? and now, 
tell me what right have you to send money 
and arms to our rayahs, te rebel against their 
master? and why do you ask the Sultan to 
set them free?” These were very awkward 
questions, and Mr. Salt confessed to me, he 
found it difficult to answer them. But it is 
a bad case which admits of no defence ; so 
Mr. Salt explained the disinterestedness of 
our policy, and the toleration of our laws, 
in a long discourse to the Pacha ; which his 
highness listened to with great gravity and 
good humour, as if he believed every 
syllable of it; are | 

lite in argument, rather appear 
be than have. the trouble to 
repeat their dissent. e Pacha appears 
to be in his sixty-third or pont 
a hale, good-looking old man, with nothing 


but his piercing eyes to redeem his coun- 
tenance froin an expression of vulgarity.” 


GREEKS AND TURKS COMPARED, 
(From Madden’s Travels.) 


Tars extract clearly shews how easy it 
is for superficial thinkers to take up hasty’ 
opinions; and also proves how true is the: 
description which the unerring finger of 
God has traced in his word, of the cha- 
racter of man, in all circumstances, when 
living at a distance from his Creator :— 

“[t has been a long disputed question 
whether the Greeks or Turks are the best 
people: but the question should have been 
which of them is the worst; for I should 
be inclined to say, from my own expe- 
rience, that the Greeks as a nation are the 
least estimable people in the world, with 
the exception of the Turks, who are still 
less to be admired. 

“But as to the 
is, physically speaking, nest animal, 
all Europeans in bodily 
vigour, as well as beauty. As to their 
moral qualities, I cannot go to the length 
of Thornton’s commendation, or of De 
Tott’s abuse. In my medical relations 
with them, I had much to admire, and a 
great deal to condemn. I found them 
charitable to the poor, attentive to the sick, 
and kind to ther domestics; but I also 
found them perfidious to their friends, trea~ 
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cherous to their-enemies, and thankless to 
their benefactors. Eight cases of poison- 
ing have fallen under my observation 
already—five of these victims; and in 
every case the fatal dose did its deadly 
business within eight-and-forty hours, but 
in most instances in twelve. The nature 
of the — I cannot speak of with cer- 
tainty; from its being tasteless in the coffee, 
which is commonly made its vehicle, it 
can neither be opium nor corrosive subli- 
mate; but, from the symptoms it produces, 
I believe it to be arsenic. 

“Of all things in Turkey, human life is 
of the least value, and of all the roads to 
honour and ambition, murder is deemed 
the most secure. I sat beside a Candiote 
Turk at dinner, who boasted of having 
killed eleven men in cold blood; and the 
society of this assassin was courted by the 
cousin of the Reis Effendi, at whose house 
I met him, because ‘he was a man of 

. A rich Ulema, a man of the 
law and of religion, proposed sending for 
one of the Jewish women who followed 
the avocation of infanticide, and who are 
consulted, not only by the Turks, but also 
by the most res ble Levantines. I of 
course declined a consultation with a pri- 
vileged murderess, and represented the 
evil consequences arising from such prac- 


“The Turks are generally considered to 
be more honest than the Greeks, and in 

y are certainly less mendacious, and 
are too clumsy to practise chicanery to 
advantage. Their probity, however, de- 

$ not on any moral repugnance to 
it, but solely on the want of talent to 
deceive. I never found a Turk who kept 
his word when it was his interest to break 
it; but then I never knew a Greek who 
was not unnecessarily and habitually a liar. 
He is subtle in spirit, insidious in dis- 
course, plausible in his manner, and inde- 
fatigable in dishonesty: he is an accom- 
lished scoundrel; and beside him the 
rk, with all the desire to defraud, is so 
auche in knavery, that to avoid detection 
is constrained to be honest. 


WESLEYAN METHODIST CONFERENCE. 


From the‘annual meeting of the preachers 
belonging to this body, held this year in 
Sheffield, we learn—that between three and 
Sour hundred were present—that about five 
thousand members have been added to their 
societies during the year—that twenty-four 
= have died—that many have retired 

the work, and that between thirty 


and forty have been added to the list—that 
the utmost harmony has prevailed through- 
out their deliberations—and that ample 
accommodations were provided for them 
by their numerous friends in Sheffield. 


POETRY. 


“THE CLOUDS RETURN AFTER THE 


How soon do we outlive our blossoming prime, 

When health glides through every vein, 

No sooner to manhood’s meridian we climb, - 

— we fade, and we bleach, by the action of 
ime, 

And the music of fancy becomes a dull chime, 

** For the clouds return after the rain.” 


Age comes! glossy ringlets, and roseate hue, 

At once he expels from his train; 

Whatever was sprightly when life was but new, 

= was all freshness with morningtide 
ew, 

Has past like a vision that flits from the view, 

“ And clouds return after the rain.” 


The heyday of mortals is over apace, 
Youth, beauty, bloom, vigour, all wane, 
The nerves are relax'd, and care wrinkles the face, 
And happy is he who can finish his race, : 
With the eye of his mind fix'd on glory and grace, 
*« Though the clouds return after the rain.” 


The dance and the viol, the lute and the song, 

Are tasteless, insipid, and vain ; 

Nought pleases him now, that delighted when 
young, 

The heart's living lyre is by sorrow unstrung, 

All broken his spirit, and silent his tongue, 

“ For clouds return after the rain.” 


The days of his childhood were sunny and bright, 
But none can recall them again ;- 

And now ’tis short daylight, and tedious night, 
Time’s visions of beauty have vanish’d from sight, 
And left not a trace of their footsteps in flight, 

* While the clouds return after the rain.” 


Spring covers the earth with an emerald vest, 
hich Flora enamels in vain ; 
The winter of snow has frosted his breast, 
His is short, and his sJeep much op- 
ress” 
By a stitch in bis side, or a pain in his chest, 
“ For clouds return after the rain.” 


And let them return! Christ is able to save, 
Though flesh, strength, and nature decay ; 
My hope in his love shall the winter storm brave, 
He’!l guide my lone bark as I pass the dark wave, 
And rising to bliss as [ sink in the grave, 
I shall live through eternity’s day. 

JosHua MARSDEN. 


STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF MISS H~— G— 


Who died 11th September, 1827, in the 22d year 
of her age. 


“*T pass’d by the burying place, and wept sorely, 

To think how many of my friends were in the man- 
sions of the dead, ‘ 

And in an agony of grief I cried out, ‘Where are 
they?’ 

And Echo gave answer and said, ‘Where are 
they?” Kuosro0. 


In vain do I vow that my muse never more 
Shall fix her abode in the tomb ; 
In vain I entreat her to cease to explore 


That realm of impervious gloom : 
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In vain I entreat her to nature’s gay plains, 
Or indulge a in some lonely glade, 
Or through Elysium, where spring ever 
reigns, 
Where verdure and flowrets immortal ne’er fade, 
In that region which death never dares to invade. 


More pleasing to her in the deep shades of night, 
To roam through the dreary church-yard ; 
To = o’er the vanquish’d, once strong in his 
might, 
Or mourn the unfortunate bard: 
Cut off in his bloom, in full vigour of health, 
Whom the Wine vainly strove from death's pon- 
iard to save ; 
The elegy mourns for no statesman of wealth, 
‘This strain sorrows not for the fall of the brave, 
But beauty’s untimely descent to the grave. 


It is not for beauty alone that I sigh, 
Too early consign’d to her urn; 

For time will soon rob of its lustre the eye, 
And dust unto dust must return : 

When charms intellectual with beauty combine, 
And sweet sensibilities govern the breast, 

When in one every virtue conspires to shine, 
What heart can forbear to deplore the behest, 
That calls her away to the seatd of the blest? 


When Aurora is seen from her slumbers to rise, 
And her vestment begins to unfold ; 
And hen lamp of her brightness displays in the 
skies 
Richly streak'd with ethereal gold: 
When the bright sparkling dewdrop is seen on the 


trees, 
And the birds sweetly sing in ambrosial bowers ; 
And the gay winged butterfly sports in the breeze, 
’Tis an emblem, sweet maid, of thy youth’s cheer- 
ful hours, 
And the pleasures that beam’d on thy infantile 
powers, 


Tis past—and thy morn of existence is fled, 
And drear is the once lovely scene ; 

And the vane of bright prospects that play’d round 

thy head, 

Seem to thee as they never had been. 

Not a shade of thy beauties now lingers behind, 
— = virtues which live in the hearts of thy 

riends, 

Remembrance shall cherish thy worth in their mind, 
While reason her aid to mortality lends, 
And each in his turn to death’s region descends. 


Each grace unaffected warm fancy shall paint, 
While the tongue of affection sincere, 

Shall dwell on thy wit with a smile and a plaint, 
— that smile must be “ dash’d with a 

ear.” 

% friend, gentle Hannah, the friend of thy choice, 
Wisely taught by that cheering example of thine, 

Shall muse on the last sad adieu from thy voice, 
And thy kind admonitions in accents benign, 
Like thee will submit to the fiat divine. 


Dear Hannah, thy friends with regret give thee up, 
To the cold cheerless pillow of earth ;' 

But their grief is allay’d by a scriptural hope, 
That thy beauties will find a new birth. 

As the germ of the grain is preserv'd in the dust, 
Till it springs forth to view a ripe beautiful ear, 

So, Hannah, shall rest thy remains with the just, 
In a form like thy Lord’s, thou with him shalt 


appear, 
To dwell with the saints in a happier sphere. 


No lingering consumption thy vigour deeay’d, 
And secretly prey’d on thy bloom; 
Like a whirlwind death came, and his terrors dis- 


play 
And hurried thee down to the tomb. 
Adieu, gentle shade, may the gay trifling fair, 
Who give to thy memory the tribute of sighs, 
Like thee, for the same awful crisis, prepare, 
And as wisely earth’s gilded temptations despise, 
And seek for superior bliss in the skies. 
Great Grimaby. Ann WEBSTER. 
129,—vot. xr. 


ere 


“THEY ARE AS A SLEEP.” 
(Psalm xe. 5.) 


A wave,a breath, a tale that's told, 

A cygnet’s song, a swallow’s flight, 
A bubble cast in beauty’s mould, 

A shade, a storm, encompass'd lig bt, 
1s human life; and, ——_ or weep, 
“ A thousand years are but a sleep.” 


Ah! who will triumph, who will mourn, 
To hear this woeful, welcome truth ; 

That swift as morning’s glad return, 
And short as the fuil rest of youth, 

Eternity on time will break, 

And all from life’s brief slamber wake ? 


Art thou not glad, O widow’d wife, 
O childless mother, sad and lone? 
Wouldst thou not fain escape from life, 
And join thine heart beneath that stone? 
Death has already broke thy sleep, 
And waked thee up to watch and weep, 


Not so that fair sun-featured boy, 

His are the hopes of life’s young dream ; 
He feeds upon foretasted joy, 

He basks in summer's brightest beam. 
Bat he must wake, and waking find, 
The vision gone, a cheated mind, 


And what of him, whose shaking head, 
Bears, thinly strewn, the flowers of age ? 
Is he not of the living-dead, 
The Crusoe of the tempest’s rage? 
Ah! one om live till life’s distress, 
And sleep till sleep is weariness. 


But there be those whom guilty fears, 
Like nightmare visions, early woke ; 

Again they slept, and in their ears, 
Unheard, a voice of thunder spoke. 

And on their eyes, unseen, unfelt, 

A fiame like forked lightning dwelt. 


It was the voice which spoke to Paul, 
It was the light that flash’d on him, 
The voice and light that visit all; 
But these have drunk, charged to the brim, 
The cup of wrath, that opiate deep, 
Ah ! life may be a dreadfulsleep. J.M.H, 


TO A LADY, 


Upon. seeing the first and only Production of her 
Muse, and hearing she had intimated her inten- 
tion to write no more. 


O Lapy! sweep again the lyre, 
(Whose thrilling notes will peace inspire,) 
Which piety has strung: , 
Till sounds are heard, as sweet as those 
Which ’bove the fanes of Jebus rose, 
By monarch minstrel sung. 


Ab, wherefore thus its magic try, 

Then throw the harp neglected by, 
When only once its sound 

Beneath your skilful hand has spoke, 

In soul-arousing strains, and broke 
The gloom which bung around. 


Again resume, with magic spell, 

The harp already touch’d so well, 
The pleasing task pursue : 

Again pour forth, in sacred lays, 

The mingled notes of pray’r and praise, 
Which please and profit too. 


Olady, sweep again the lyre, 

Nor quench at once the kindling fire, 
Which in your bosom glows : 

To Him devote the talent giv’n, 

By turning wand’ring souls to heav'n, 
From whom the spirit flows. 


Hadleigh, July. J. Younes. 
3H 
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JOYS OF CHILDHOOD, 


How sweet, when childhood’s prattling bliss 
Unfolds a thousand lovely charms; 

To meet the soft maternal kiss, 
When circled in a mother's arms. 


How sweet it is in those young days, 
When beauty, budding as a rose; 

Receives a mother’s partial praise, 
That from affection’s fountain flows, 


. How sweet when actions infantile, 
The heart of innocence declare ; 
To gain a mother’s beamy smile, 
A smile the darling loves to share. 


How sweet it is when sorrows rise, 

And thoughts their struggling troubles bear ; 
To see reflected in those eyes, 

A mother’s sympathizing care, 


How sweet in every pang to know, 
Where’er the tender frame shall rove ; 
There is a heart to feel its wo, 
There is a mother's sacred love. 


Beaconsjfeld. J. A.B. 


A PORTRAIT OF THE DEAD. 


Her eyes were like “ Forget me not,” 
As blue as is that lovely flower, 
Mild as the mildest summer's eve, 
Making love spring, as April’s shower 
Awakens Flora: yes, believe, 
Her eyes’ expression ne’er can be forgot. 


Her face was worthy of such eyes, 
’Twas form'd in beauty’s happiest mould, 
*fwas all that fancy’s pencil paints, 
All that e’er poet thought or told, 
More beauteous far than Guido’s saints, 
‘Too fair for earth, ‘twas formed to grace the skies. 


Her form gave every eye delight, 
Once seen, though but for once, beloved, 
Her every gesture shewed a grace, 
Easy as if in courts she'd moved, 
Her form was worthy of her face, 
With Hebe's freshness blest, yet sylph-like light. 


We heard sweet music when she spoke, 
As if twere zephyr's gentlest note ; 
We scarcely breathed to list? her breath, 
And yet rebuke from her deep smote, 
Offending her was worse than death, 
Who — best, most loved, most blest love’s 
yoke. 


Her mind was stored with richest lore, 
’ The wisdom taught by heavenly means, 
The wisdom given from above, 
To blanch as snow sin’s foulest stains, 
Teaching the promise true of love, 
And joy when earth and time shall be no more. 


Her heart, her soul, were fit for heaven, 
For each was what it seemed to be, 
With angel person, angel mind, 

O God! how dear she was to me, 
The loveliest flower of loveliest kind, 
The best, the dearest gift to man ere given, 


Death hath now closed that brilliant eve, 
That face bath lost its youthful bloom, 
That graceful form will move no more, 
That tongue is silent in the tomb, 
That mind’s illumination’s o’er, 
That soul—but that not death can e’er destroy. 


But whatam I? I must repine, 
For once the angel was mine own! 
Oft have I seen her heavenly smile, 
As if on me her life were grown, 
Now, 'tis felicity’s recoil, 
Of all bereft. No! in heaven she’s still mine. 


Review—The Church in Danger a 
Herself. By the Rev. J. Acaster, Vicar 

of St. Helen’s, York, and Domestic 
thaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Mexborough. 8vo. pp. 176. Seeley and 


Sons, London. 


Tue common cry of “The church is in dan- 
ger,” strongly reminds us of the fable, in, 
which a roguish shepherd boy is repre- 
sented, reiterating the cry “The wolf is 
among the sheep,” and imposing upon his 
neighbours, so that when the wolf had 
actually got among them, they would not 
believe him. Sacheverel cried that it was 
in danger from the act of toleration; Dau- 
berry, that it was in danger from evan- 
gelical preaching; Simpson, that it was in 
danger from the expense of washing sur- 
plices; Norris, that it was in danger from 
the Bible Society ; and Thomas, that it was 
in danger from the Church Missionary 
Society ; and as we have perceived no 
danger attending all these alleged mis- 
chievous things, we are apt to be sceptical 
when Mr. Acaster cries, that she is “in 
danger from herself.” Yet we ought not 
to stop our ears against his alarm. Neither 
pe | those who have the power of kee 
ing her from danger be indifferent, She 
is now so closely cooped Fe that unless 
she act vigorously on the defensive, the 
contest will be doubtful. Her bulwarks 
are thrown down by those who were 
voluntarily swom to defend them, though 
the citadel remains uninjured, and will 
continue impregnable, if’ those within it 
remain true and firm at their posts. The 
present volume is an honest and unadorned 
remonstrance with her rulers, suited to the 
present crisis. It is divided into four 
chapters. 

1. The necessity of a church establish- 
ment to maintain and perpetuate the Chris- 
tian religion through successive generations, 
and to meet the religious wants of the 
nation. 

11. The church of England, as by law 
established, is, if properly and efficiently 
administered, peculiarly adapted to main- 
tain and perpetuate the Christian religion, 
and to meet in every way the spiritual 
wants of the nation. ; 

111. Deviations from the adjustments 
and regulations of the founders of the 
church, the cause of her present ineffi- 
ciency, and of dissent throughout the land. 

1v. Necessity of returning to the original 
intentions of the founders of the church, 
with regard to all the plans which they 
devised, and the regulations they adopted ; 
in order to render her efficient for the pur- 
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intended; to regain the confidence of 
the ple; and to preserve her in existence. 

Of the first, little need be said, except 
that it is defective in pleading the cause of 
religious establishments. But the author 
is certainly excusable, as his book is pro- 
fessedly written to point out the abuses of 
our present established church. He has 
acted prudently in adopting the present 
plan. By it he will prevent his anta- 
gonists from holding him as an enemy to 
establishments, and of course he could not 
be an impartial judge in the business, 

To those of our readers who wish to 
make themselves master of the general 
arguments on the behalf of religious esta- 
blishments, we recommend them to per- 
use “ Wilke’s Essay on the Necessity of a 
Church Establishment in a Christian Coun- 
try;” and on behalf of the church of Eng- 
land in particular, “ Jewel’s Apology,” 
“‘ Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity,” and “The 
Claims of the Established Church” by a 
Layman. 

In the second chapter, the author is 
decidedly of opinion, that if the church of 
England were properly and efficaciously 
administered, she would perpetuate the 
true religion, and supply the spiritual wants 
of the people. Though this position has 
been disputed inch by inch by some rigid 
dissenters, yet the more temperate of them 
say, “If we must have an_ established 
church, let the present continue, on account 
of its moderation.” 

The great majority of Wesleyan Metho- 
dists go much farther, as they do not 
object to attend upon her services, when 
they can hear the gospel preached in sim- 
plicity. In numerous instances they avoid 
having their own services in church hours, 
and in very many of their chapels her 
liturgy is regularly used. That there is a 
disposition among the people to attend the 
services of the church, is evident from this 
circumstance, when the pulpit is against 
the reading desk, they leave, but when a 
consistent minister succeeds, and invites 
them, the scattered flock returns, 

These services would be still more 
attractive, if that for the morning were 
divided into two, according to their origi- 
nal design, and as they are still performed 
in Worcester cathedral. This would pre- 
vent repetitions, keep up the attention of 
the audience, and not fatigue the officiating 
minister before he commenced his sermon. 
In addition to this, a parish priest's exhor- 
tations and preaching ought not to be limited 
to this church; when occasion required, he 
ought to be encouraged in going out to the 
highways, and hedges, to barns, and cot- 


tages. This plan of beating the bushes, 
has wisely been adopted by the Irish’ pre- 
lates. Success in doing good will prove 
the correctness of their views, Yet in this 
age of novelties, speculation, excitement, 
and inconsistency, there will be seceders 
from the best-ordered establishment under 
heaven. Human nature is given to change. 
The same. aching void which stimulated 
the Athenians to pursue the rt kcaivoy, is 
powerfully operating among ourselves ; and 
there is scarcely a sect of religionists, but 
what is reduced to fractions. 

On advancing to the third position of 
our author, we feel that we are walking 
upon moving ground. 

Incedis per ignes 

Suppositos cineri doloso. 
Mr. Acaster must be a man of piety, ob- 
servation, courage, and independence, to 
venture upon such an overawing under- 
taking. And good mother church ought 
to be proud of such a son, who will hazard 
all his prospects for her sake. Like his 
elder brother Hooker, he comes honestly 
forward to shew, that some of her own 
offspring have done her a material injury. 
We, therefore, advise his brethren not to 
use vituperation, but to reform; not to 
view. him as an arrogating brother, but as 
a faithful monitor; not as an enthusiastical 
alarmist, but as a reasonable rectifier of 
abuses. 

That the church of England contains 
within herself some destructive elements, 
at present cannot be denied. Some time- 
serving bishops, worthless patrons, and ava- 
ricious incumbents, are found. within her 
pale. Ignorance and bigotry are the only 

rominent features to be seen in a few of 
er efficient members: Yet these are not 
her legitimate offspring, but a foundling 
breed, which has been fostered by an 
excess of charity, All human establish- 
ments are liable to the same impositions. 
The same accusations have been brought 
against the churches of Scotland, Switzer- 
land, and the reformed states upon the con- 
tinent. But these abuses have been much 
more than counterbalanced by the advan- 
tages which society has derived from Chris- 
tian establishments. The numerous Chris- 
tian institutions which signalize the present 
age, are patronized and animated by dukes, 
earls, lords, admirals, bishops, and deans, 
that have been bred and tutored within the 
sacred precincts of the Anglican church. 

In last chapter of Mr. Acaster’s 
book, he shews the “necessity of returning 
to the original intentions of the founders of 
the church,” &c. Here he proposes no 


innovation, but simply a returning to the 
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original constitution of the church. He 
follows Hooker as his elder brother in the 
business, and shews that there ought to be 
a reform in the admission of candidates for 


‘holy orders. Yet in the present advanced 


state of society, we think that some im- 
provement ‘ought to be made in the origi- 
nal. Elocution ought to be more attended 
to, as a requisite in candidates. And the 
right reverend bench may take a hint from 
the mode of admission among their dis- 
senting and Wesleyan brethren, as they 
admit none to the work of the ministry till 
a satisfactory specimen of their capacit 
for public pe shall have 
bited. 

Fas est ab hoste doceri. 
To those who are employed in the admis- 
sion of candidates for ordination, we beg 
leave to recommend a perusal of the mode 
and manner in which bishops Bull and 
Wilson treated their candidates. 

With regard to the reform proposed in 
archdeaconal visitations, and the duties of 
churchwardens, we give our hearty amen, 
The former has certainly dwindled into an 
unmeaning meeting, except that of a good 
dinner ; and the latter serve their office 
with so much laxity, that the majority of 
them are guilty of a species of perjury. 

The subject of pluralities has been a 
source of complaint for ages, without any 
decisive come having been applied. 
And if the report which we have heard be 
correct, that some of our prelates are trying 
a corrective, by commencing with curates, 
and the incumbents of small livings, they 
have begun at the wrong end. They are 
skimming over, instead of probing. 

There is also a complaint of want of 
union in the church. ere never was a 

riod in which union was so necessary as 
fhe present. Radicals and ultra.dissenters, 
Socinians and Papists, infidels and fana- 
tics, are leagued against her. Her safety 
consists in a union of scriptural doctrines, 
accompanied with a holy emulation to 

romote the eternal interests of those within 

er pale; a union of zeal, in training up 
her youth in the ways of the Lord, and in 
circulating the holy Scriptures among the 
unenlightened; a union of effort, in send- 
ing her heralds among the heathen; and 
a union in prayer for the divine influence 
on all her counsels, and that the Almighty 
would ‘send down upon her bishops and 


eurates, and all congregations committed 


to their charge, the healthful Spirit of his 
grace,” then we venture to predict, that 
no weapon formed against her shall pros- 
per, and that all our author’s prognostics 
will be vor et preterea nihil. 


and Sunshine. 
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Review.—Clouds and Sunshine. 8vo. 


pp. 334. Maunder. London. 


In too many instances, the manner in 
which literature accommodates itself to 
public taste, is to be lamented as a serious 
misfortune. A depraved appetite is fre- 
quently craving for unwholesome food, 
and those who are governed by pecuniary 
interest rather than moral principle, are 
always ready to administer to its wants, 
Hence, the evil gathers strength from the 
indulgence which it receives, time con- 
firms the disease, and at length the malady 
becomes incurable. There can be little 
doubt, that, while literature has thus been 
prostituted to meet the demands of a cor- 
rupted age, the claims made upon its pro- 
ductions have greatly tended to pollute its 
character. The influence has perhaps been 
mutual; both verging to deterioration ; 
each lamenting the mischief produced by 
the other; yet reciprocally co-operating to 
increase and perpetuate the evils deplored. 

It is, however, with much pleasure we 
can state, that the remarks ee in 
the preceding paragraph, are by no means 
to the before us. The 
author aims to furnish amusement to his 
readers, but in quest of subjects, he never 
extends his excursions beyond the pale of 
virtue, nor contaminates her sacred atmos- 
phere by an illicit introduction of unhal- 
lowed articles. Disdaining to carry on a 
contraband traffic under her colours, his 
pages will bear the most rigid scrutiny, 
and in what respect soever they may be 
otherwise found defective, no one will be 
able justly to charge them with a want of 
moral purity. 

The Gipsy Girl, Religious Offices, En- 
thusiasm, Romanism, Rashness, De Lau- 
rence, and an Appendix, are the titles of 
the articles which fill this volume. Each 
of these has a distinct character of its own, 
independently of the general bearing of the 
whole; but our remarks, when separately 
applied, must be confined within narrow 
limits. 

Maria Pedley, the gipsy girl, had been 
removed when young to the house of a 
friend residing near London. During her 
abode here, her mind received much cul- 
tivation; but her friend dying, at the age 
of eighteen she was removed back to her 
original cottage, where her time was passed 
away in innocent simplicity. A neigh- 
bouring gentleman named Fairfax, hearing 
her sing, found means to have an inter- 
view, when, being captivated with her 
charms, he offered her his hand in mar- 
riage. This was accepted, on condition 
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that he retained his affection after an ab- 
sence of one year. On their separation, 
Maria is taken ill, and, at the moment of 
his return, languishes on the verge of 
death, and dies almost in his arms. The 
tale is barren of incident, and might have 
been comprised within a much narrower 
compass, Its more prominent features 
are, the honourable fidelity of Fairfax, and 
the retiring modesty of the gipsy girl. 

Religious Offices, is a dialogue on the 
articles, ritual, and services of the church 
of England, in which, while the aggregate 
excellence of the establishment is fully 
admitted by the parties, many defects are 
pointed out, which it is contended may be 
removed without endangering the stability 
of the fabric. It furnishes on the whole a 
tolerable specimen of what may be ad- 
vanced on each side of the question, be- 
tween two friends, without the acrimony of 
controversy, or the partiality of special 
pleading. 

Enthusiasm, though somewhat carica- 
tured, is ably drawn up, and no doubt 
many such characters may be found as 
those which are personated in this article. 
It may, however, be feared, that, while the 
author endeavours to guard his readers 
against the wild rhapsodies of fanaticism, 
he throws on the empire of genuine reli- 
gion, a shadow, to which he should have 
given a different direction. 

Romanism. This article discusses with 
no contemptible dexterity the question of 
Catholic emancipation, and exposes to the 
contempt it deserves, the absurd preten- 
sions of the Papal hierarchy. It proves 
from unquestionable authority, that Popery 
is every where the same, and wants nothing 
but power and opportunity to repeat its for- 
mer atrocities, It does not enter into the 
depth of the questions agitated on the occa- 
sion; but it develops a sufficiency to carry 
conviction to every unprejudiced mind, that 
a cannot claim the Almighty for its 
author, nor derive from the gospel the 
sanction which it both wants and claims. 

Rashness. This subject is finely illus- 
trated in the characters introduced. It is 
a picture but too frequently realized in 
actual life, though in some insiances the 
shades may be a little too dark, and the 
colouring somewhat too brilliant. It con- 
tains rather more incidents than several of 
the other pieces; but the whole might have 
been compressed within more contracted 
limits. The author seems to have been 
more intent on displaying his descriptive 

wers, than in giving prominence to the 
eroes and heroine of his tale. 

De Laurence, is a sketch of the life of 


a libertine, the votary of every vicious pro- 
pensity, the seducer of innocence, the 
slave of every unholy passion. Justice at 
last overtakes the culprit, and he expiates 
his crimes on the gallows. His wife, 
whom perfidy had drawn into the matri- 
monial snare, exhibits a contrast to the 
abandoned husband. On the repentance 
of a condemned cell, the author has many 
striking observations, and although we 
cannot follow him in all his censures, we 
suspect that truth will sanction many of 
his animadversions, In cases such as 
these, Christian charity is, perhaps, carried 
to an unjustifiable extreme. e trium- 
phant exit of a culprit is at least an awful, 
if not a suspicious sight. 

The Appendix, contains notes on several 
Roman Catholic tenets, and exclusively 
applies to the article Romanism. The 
quotations which the author has adduced, 
from the councils and acknowledged writ- 
ings of the infallible church, preclude the 
enpey of mistake or misrepresentation ; 

ut they contain nothing which has not 
been brought before the public eye by 
Protestant writers, times innumerable. 

On combining these diversified 
together, we discover much to instruct, and 
much to entertain. It is not a work of 
profound research, nor are the conclusions 
wrought out with logical precision; but the 
premises and their results are so obvious, 
that no one can doubt the justness of the 
former, or the legitimacy of the latter. It 
is a book which concentrates much useful 
information on several interesting topics, 
and one that may be perused with pleasure 
and profit by a numerous class of readers. 


Review.— Vallery ; or, the Citadel of the 
Lake. A Poem. By Charles ne 
Sillery. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 284—303. 
Simpkin. London, 1829. 
Tue scenery and details exhibited in these 
volumes being all foreign, many portions 
appear visionary, and assume the air of 
romance. “The murdered maiden’s cave, 
the haunted dungeon, the mysterious vault, 
and gloomy cloister of the bleeding Moor,” 
transport us to other periods of time, and 
other regions of territory, than those to 
which we have been accustomed. In 
many respects these circumstances will 
augment the interest which the reader feels 
in its episodes, catastrophes, and issues; 
but this will in no small degree be coun- 
terbalanced by the veil of obscurity in 
which several occurrences are involved. 
In this empire of superstition and igno- 
rance, we might naturally expect to find 
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omens, presages, and prognostics plentifully 
scattered, and in these articles no one who 
peruses this work will have any reason to 
complain of scarcity. The author goes 
beyond the boundaries of these common 
topics, he has recourse to fiends and de- 
mons to visit his infernal palaces, where, 
as in duty bound, they frighten the timid, 
defeat the best-concerted purposes, and 
prove their dominion over the affairs of 
man. On other occasions, however, the 
poem takes a different turn, and introduces 
us to scenes that delight the senses, encou- 
rage the daring, and reward the enterprises 
of heroic valour. 

There can be little doubt that the author 

‘ finds himself quite at home in these regions 
of vision and romance, and his poem fur- 
nishes unquestionable proof that his mind 
is well stored with the machinery necessary 
to give the creations of his fancy their full 
effect. In this department, the diversity is 
great, and the reader, who is pleased with 
the curveting of a poetical pegasus, will 
forget that the real narrative of the poem 
has been suspended, while he, through five 
cantos, has been making excursions in the 
regions of fictitious episode. It is not 
indeed easy to determine in what the nar- 
rative consists, nor to distinguish on all 
occasions, when it is either forsaken or 
resumed. The reader, who wishes to make 
himself acquainted with the tale, must per- 
use the whole to acquire this information, 
and then give it a second reading, to 
comprehend the adjustment of all the parts. 
This we cannot but notice as a serious de- 
fect. Few persons will range through its 
cantos more than once, and he who pauses 
here will be but partially qualified to judge 
of its merits or defects. 

The poetry, which is much diversified 
in metre, is highly respectable in its cha- 
racter, bringing before us at times corus- 
cations of thought which border on the 
sublime. We cannot, however, avoid 
thinking, that many excellencies will be 
buried in the chaos in which the primary 
subject is involved, while the allusions 
which are made to persons, manners, cha- 
racters, customs, places, and events, that 
are unexplained, will render to many no 
small portion nearly unintelligible, espe- 
cially as neither introduction nor preface 
tells us what the poem is about. 

At the conclusion of each volume, we 
have several useful notes, many of which 
will be perused with interest; but not all 
these together can remove the cloud of 
obscurity which casts its shadow over the 
cantos of the poem. Some few gleams of 
sunshine we can, however, at times per- 
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ceive, into which we may emerge from 
“the palpable obscure,” and one of these, 
the death of the piratical chief by the hand 
of Alonzo, we to lay before the 
reader, 


« «What seek you here ?—my bride—my bride, 
Where is she ?” the chief pirate cried. 


“ Vile coward—outcast of the tide.— 
Villain !°—Alonzo quick replied,— 

“ Darest thon to stand before me here, 
When trembling to the soul with fear ? 
Thou mockery of fortitude ; 

There is a demon in thy blood, 

Scourging thee onwards to thy doom, 

The spot on which you stand ’s your tomb.” 


“ And thine,” the furious chieftain cries, 
While fire flashed from his rolling eyes, 

And the blood rushed to his face. 
* And thine, thou worse than hell profound :” 
He whirled his rusty falchion round, 
And on the warrior with one bound, 

He started from the place, 


So will a wild bull, long pursued, 
Foaming, and spent with loss of blood, 
‘Turn suddenly with gasping breath, 
And hotly, madly rush on death, 

No villain has true fortitude ; 

His boldness is but warmth of blood, 
Blindness of danger, want of thought, 
And rashness hardened to its lot. 


As blasting lightnings have been found 

‘To drive an oak into the ground ; 

As thunderbolts will rend the rock, 

And hurl it prostrate with the shock : 

“ Die then,” the enraged Alonzo said, 

And dealt a blow upon his head, 

That cleaved the quoif and skull in twain, 

Out gushed the mingled blood and brain, 

And as an oak felled on the plain, 

He tumbled, ne’er to rise again !”—Vol. ii. p. 137. 


The following passage will place both 
the author and his work in a favourable 
light. 


“ And what is man?--what am I but a ruin?— 

Is not the throbbing fabric of my heart 

A frail, weak, wasting tenement of clay ? 

Shall it not cease to beat, and be forgot ? 

Sink down—decay—and mingle with the dust? 

Ah yes!—no power on earth,—no prayer to Heaven 

Can save the wondrous fabric from.the grave ; 

Nor would it be desired ;—no ;—I must die, 

And rot amid the dust on which I’ve trodden,— 

The dust of other beings like myself: 

But, though this world,—this body,—sun,—moon,— 
stars,— 

Are withering from Creation,—O, my soul, 

Thou art immortal! immaterial thou! 

And must exist for ever and for ever, 

‘The same—the same through all eternity. 

O then, my soul, turn—ponder on thyself! 

Hear thineown counsels know that al thy powers, 

Thy faculties, thoughts, feelings, memory, 

Shall follow thee where’er thou wing’st thy flight, 

And be thy gladness,—bliss unspeakable, 

Or torment keen, for everlasting years. 

Act well thy part, then, (worthy of thyself, 

And of the God who made thee,) in this life, 

And when ten million centuries are flown, 

Thou shalt look back with pleasure on this hour. 

Do thou, O God of love! I humbly pray, 

Conduct me to the knowledge of myself, 

That I may quaff light from thy den urn, 

And live an immortality of bliss.””—Vol. ii. p- 190. 


We had marked some other stanzas for 
quotation; but our limits forbid their inser- 
tion. To the lovers of chivalry, romance, 
crusades, and the tumultuous ebullitions of 
the dark ages, “the citadel of the lake” 
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will furnish much entertainment, and it is 

only by readers of this description, that 

its beauties can be justly appreciated. 


Review.—Essays and Fragments on 
various Subjects. By Jacob Stanley. 
8vo. pp. 178. Stephens. London, 1829. 


We are informed in the preface, that the 
papers which compose this volume “were 
written at sundry times, and on different 
occasions, and were published in some of 
the respectable periodicals of the day.” 
To the truth of these observations we can 
partially bear witness, having seen most of 
them in other forms and connexions, as the 
author here declares. The articles are ten 
in number, sustaining the following titles : 

Dialogue on the Credulity of Infidels; 
Dialogue between a Believer and an In- 
fidel ; St. Paul and Socrates compared ; 
Strictures on an article in the Quarterly 
Review, on Wesle Missions ;_ Stric- 
tures on an article in the Monthly Review ; 
Case of Fauntleroy ; An Argument in favour 
of a Society of Thieves; Essay on Defa- 
mation; Stage Coach, an essay on Vanity; 
Essay on Fashion. 

In these dialogues, essays, and stric- 
tures, argument and pleasantry are so hap- 
pily blended together, that the severity of 
the former is relieved by the sprightliness 
of the latter, without detracting from its 
force by the playfulness of humour, or 
substituting ridicule in the room of sound 
and legitimate reasoning. The author 
seems well acquainted, not only with the 
evidences of Christianity, which he under- 
takes to defend, but also with the sophistry 
and subterfuges of infidelity, which he suc- 
cessfully opposes. On an extended scale, 
surveys the weight of argument on each 
side, and finds, on an aggregate comparison 
of the whole, that it decidedly prepon- 
derates in favour of divine revelation. 

Descending -to particulars, he adverts to 
the assailable parts of Christianity, and also 
to those of its virulent antagonist, and 
gives in full force a statement of the objec- 
tions to which each is respectively liable. 
In favour of the former, he provides an 
ample defence; but leaves the latter to be 
vindicated by its professed advocates. The 
principal arguments urged by infidelity 
against Christianity, he fairly combats and 
defeats, and to those whose minds are not 
fortified against the machinations of its 
assailants, we would earnestly recommend 
the perusal of this little volume. 

Among these essays, there are a few 
which seem to have but a remote bearing 
on the great question to which we have 
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adverted in the preceding paragraphs. 
This, however, is more in appearance than 
in fact. If Christianity be true, then all! 
its doctrines, precepts, and principles are 
true also, and, with the system itself, are 
worthy of all acceptation. Whatever op- 
poses a part, indirectly commences an 
attack on the whole, and thus merits the 
reprehension it receives. 

In the case of Fauntleroy, the author 
exposes the crimes of forgery and adultery 
to the just contempt and execration which 
they deserve, both being diametrically hos- 
tile to the ——— and precepts of Chris- 
tianity. e sympathy excited in behalf 
of this illustrious culprit he censures, as 
being ill placed, and such as would never 
have existed in favour of one equal in 
offence, but less-exalted in the ranks of 
civilized society. On this ground he has 
made out a strong case, which can only be 
overthrown by arguments which would 
adulterate Christianity, and finally destroy 
those barriers which protect the property, 
and guard the rights, of man. 

The argument in favour of a society of 
Thieves, is a severe satire on the holders of 
slaves. These miserable victims of cupi- 
dity and injustice, he contends, are pro- 
cured and retained on no better principles, 
than the thief who steals, or the accom- 
plice who receives, can plead, when pro- 
perty unlawfully obtained is found in the 
possession of either. The same reasonii 
that will exonerate the slave dealer’ from 
censure, will demonstrate that a company 
of thieves have a right to secure whatever 
they may have acquired by dishonesty and 
depredation, 

e essay on Defamation is characteristic 
rather than personal; but the delineation 
is true to nature, and may be exemplified 
by instances which are but too numerous. 
It is replete with sound reasoning, which 
follows the monster through the Proteus 
forms which it assumes while traversing 
the community in search of prey. 

The Stage Coach is a lively exposure of 
detected vanity, in which female weakness 
appears almost too contemptible to excite 
pity, while clerical superciliousness matures 
contempt into indignation. The other cha- 
racters are rather too insignificant for par- 
ticular notice. 

The essay on Fashion delineates the 
modes by which the simple and unsus- 
pecting are ensnared by the advice and 
example of veterans in the cause of folly. 
Several fictitious personages are introduced, 
to illustrate the process of deterioration, 
and to shew the gradual steps by which 


the fabric of virtue is undermined, and the 
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victim of seduction transformed from inno- 
cent simplicity, into a votary of guilt. 

We are well assured that these. essays 
were perused with much interest in the 
various periodicals where they first ap- 
peared, and no doubt. can be entertained, 
that in their present combined form, their 
reception with the public will be equally 
favourable. They exhibit unsophisticated 
truth in a pleasing garb, which, mingled 
with the dignified austerity of her aspect, 
will render her countenance attractive to 
persons of every age. 

—@—— 


Review.—Tales of Field and Flood, 
with Sketches of Life at Home. By 
John Malcolm. 12mo, pp. 324. Simp- 
kin. London. 1829. 


Nineteen articles, such as Life in Camp, 
an Orkney Wedding, London, a Trip to 
Paris, the Soldier’s Grave, Helen Waters, 
the Bachelor, &c. &c. fill this volume. 
The materials being thus entirely miscel- 
laneous, leave the author quite at liberty 
to indulge his own inclination in the choice 
of diction, and in the selection of such 
views of his subjects as he wished to place 
before the public a Of this toleration 
he has fully availed himself, and ado 

a style, in which strokes of humour, irony, 
sarcasm, and sprightliness of expression, 
half eclipse the facts themselves which are 
so fashionably attired. 

We do not, however, mean to insinuate 
that truth has been distorted by any volun- 
tary misrepresentation; but we cannot 
avoid suspecting, that, in many places, it 
has been disguised by the artificial plea- 
santry with which it has been surrounded. 
When stripped of all unnecessary exube- 
rance, and gaudy foliage of words, the sim- 

le narration may probably, in reference to 

cts, bear the test of a most rigid scrutiny, 
and so far it will communicate useful infor- 
mation; but strong indications appear, that 
the writer, throughout, has been endeavour- 
ing to make utility subservient to entertain- 
ment, and in this attempt he has not been 
altogether unsuccessful. 

The tales, descriptions, incidents, and 
delineations of manners, which belong to 
the respective articles, will, to many readers, 
be rendered additionally interesting by the 
lively sallies of expression, and unexpected 
resemblances, which the author has con- 
trived to find. He has not, however, for- 
gotten the more important part. Of each 
scene he has the charac- 
teristics, while they passed in review before 
him, and although some may be obscured 
by grotesque associations, the attention 


of the reader may be diverted by the intru- 
sion of caricature; yet the representations 
will furnish much amusement, and a con- 
siderable share of instruction, to various 
classes of the community; but by none 
will this work be perused with so much 
advantage, as by those whose minds can 
analyze the body, and separate the ore 
from the dross. 


Review.—Poems by Mrs. G. G. Rich. 
ardson, Dumfries. 8vo. pp. 250. Simp 
kin. London. 1829. 


Ir the value of a poetical volume were to 
be estimated by the number of articles 
which it contains, this book could easily 
command a passport to the temple of 
fame. It is not. number, however, which 
can constitute force, though it may be sus- 
pected, that when nearly fourscore are 
crowded into two hundred and fifty pages, 
no great room can be allotted to either, for 
the display of much mental energy. To 
this re a | the subjects selected can hardly 
be said to lead. They are local, circum. 
scribed, and domesticated, in their general 
character; and many among them are of 
personal application, on which account 
they are not much calculated to excite 
public interest. 

But although the subjects may be local, 
and in some respects unimportant, they 
furnish, in the e, an ample field 
for the display of diversified talent. Of 
this, Mrs. Richardson has availed herself, 
and from the nice discriminations which 
she has both marked and made, the uses 
to which her little incidents have been ap- 
plied, and the moral reflections with which 
she has brought many to their termina- 
tion, we can easily perceive that she pos- 
sesses both the readiness and the ability to 
turn them to commendable advantage. 

In a short, but well-written preface, we 
are informed, that these effusions of the 
muse were the produce of distant periods, 
and that most of them were written in very 
early years, when no design of submitting 
them to the public eye was entertained. 
It appears, however, that they have been 
favourably received by the lovers of verse, 
for the copy now before us belongs to the 
third edition, nor shall we be surprised to 
find this work passing through several edi- 
tions more; for although the poetry is not 
of the highest order, it contains harmony 
which every reader can feel, and expresses 
sentiments which all must approve, as well 
as comprehend. 

In some of the articles, excellencies of a 
more exalted order occasionally burst upon 
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us. “The Widow's Son, a fragment,” is 
replete with animated strokes of vigorous 
description and pathetic simplicity, which 
imperceptibly unite with the mournfal 
incident, to rivet our attention, and render 
the catastrophe increasingly interesting. 
To several other pieces, in perfect accord- 
ance with their respective characters, simi- 
lar observations might be extended. Of 


these, the number could easily be so aug- | 


mented, as in no small degree to com- 
pensate for obvious deficiencies, and to 
lace this volume in an unquestionably 
respectable light. 


Review.—Practical Illustrations of a 
Particular Providence, with Observa- 
tions applicable to different Classes of 
Society, and an Account of some Per- 
sonal Deliverances, in two parts. 12mo. 
pp. 178. Duncan. London. 1829. 


ALTHOUGH no instances were adduced to 
prove and illustrate a particular provi- 
dence, no reasonable person can doubt 
the fact, unless a general providence be 
denied. He who superintends the whole, 
must superintend all the parts of which 
that whole is com . A particular 
providence is ineluded in that which is 
general, and no whole can be superin- 
tended while any one part is detached 
from its jurisdiction. On this subject, an 
admirable essay may be found in the two 
preceding numbers of the Imperial Maga- 
zine, by the late Dr. John Mason Good. 

We readily allow, with the author of this 
work, that many striking instances may be 
found in the histories of families, and the 
biography of individuals, tending to illus- 
trate divine interpositions on particular 
occasions; but we are not aware that the 
decisive conclusions are numerous, which 
we derive from this source. In these 
respects the attestations of divine authority 
can alone furnish a criterion of indubitable 
certainty. Taking these, indeed, as the 
basis of our reasoning, we may infer, on 
the ground of analogy, strong presumptive 
evidence in favour of various occurrences; 
but this, in the aggregate and final result, 
will only amount to a high degree of pro- 
bability. That God takes occasion to 
work through the instrumentality of pecu- 
liar events, and brings from them unex- 
pected issues, we cannot for a moment 
doubt; and in these issues his particular 
providence may be displayed, while the 
peculiar events may be traced to the ope- 
ration of natural causes. 

In this book the author has adduced 
numerous facts to illustrate his positions, 

129.—voL. x1. 


and many of them appear so extraordinary, 
that they furnish less data of being the 
production of natural causes, than of result- 
ing from the interposition of an agency 
which is always active, which pervades 
infinite space, and from which even natu- 
ral causes derive all their delegated energy. 
In these instances, when the probabilities 
are stronger in favour of such an interpo- 
sition, than in behalf of any subordinate 
physical cause, reason can be at no loss 
which to adopt. 

It will be in vain to argue, that we can- 
not comprehend the mode of the divine 
operation. The same objection will lie, in 
numerous instances, against all physical 
agency ;.and those who on this 
deny the former, have no legitimate rea- 
son for adhering to the latter. The facts con- 
tained in this work are calculated to awaken 
the mind to serious reflections; and he 
who reads its with the attention they 
deserve, will fully convinced, that the 
government of the moral and physical 
world is neither given up to the caprice of 
chance, nor dragged along in the chains of 
physical necessity. 


Review.—The Panorama of London, or 
Visitor's Guide. By T. Allen, with 
numerous Engravings. 16mo. Tilt. 
London. 


To an Englishman, London is the most 
interesting portion of the British empire, 
and whatever tends to elucidate its anti- 
quities, to trace its history, or to exhibit 
its peculiarities, can hardly fail to ensure 
a favourable reception. In this work 
these objects are fully embraced, though 
to what extent the whole will be carried, 
we are not informed. 

In the three parts now on our table, we 
have twenty-seven highly finished engrav- 
ings, accompanied with a due proportion 
of letter-press, whteh either 
refers immediately to the plates, or to some 
remarkable events and occurrences which 
lie scattered on the stream of time. In its 
local and public accommodations, whether 
we turn our eyes to the facilities afforded 
to commerce, the promotion of science, or 
the exhibitions of art, the metropolis and 
its environs furnish a field that is nearly 
inexhaustible. This work must, therefore, 


be carried to an almost incalculable extent, 
before its materials will cease to be inter- 
esting. 

From the specimens now under inspec- 
tion, it is obvious that the author well 
knows how to avail himself of his re- 
sources, and to apply them in a manner 
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that shall prove both instructive and amus- 
ing to his readers, Without either puffs, 
or any parade of pretensions, on which the 
wary always look with a suspicious eye, 
the promises of this panorama find a 
substantial basis in the merits of the parts 
already published; and if no degeneration 
take place, it will be both a cheap and 
valuable publication. 


Review.—Memoir of Mrs. Ann H. 
Judson, wife of the Rev. Adoniram 
Judson, Missionary to Burmah, §c. 
By James D. Knowles. 12mo. pp. 324. 

ightman. London. 1829. 


Wuaoever has perused with attention an 
article entitled, “American Baptist Mis- 
sion at Ava,” inserted in col. 497 of the 
Imperial Magazine for June last, cannot 
fail to feel an interest in this memoir of 
the heroic and intelligent writer. The 
article to which we allude, displays intel- 
lectual energies of the most exalted order, 
employed in gathering useful information 
from a foreign soil, and transmitting it to 
Europe and America in a vehicle of lan- 
guage, which will never be much indebted 
to emendation. 

The first thirty pages of this volume 
contain the personal history of this young 
lady in early life, the means through which 
she was rescued from constitutional and 
companionable gaiety, brought under seri- 
ous impressions, and led to a saving know- 
ledge of her interest in Jesus Christ. In 
this department her biographer has care- 
fully avoided an error into which many 
authors, under similar circumstances, fall ; 
viz. that of extending the narrative with 
tedious repetitions of daily occurrences, 
varying from each other in scarcely any 
thing besides the dates under which they 
appear. No art can render monotony inte- 
resting, and in religious biography it always 
— to the greatest disadvantage. 

Her acquaintance with Mr. Judson, 
marriage, embarkation for India, voyage, 
and safe arrival, furnish the next portion. 
The body of the volume is chiefly appro- 

riated to the manners, customs, and pecu- 
iarities of the natives in India among 
whom she sojourned and travelled, parti- 
cularly those of the Burman empire; the 
vicissitudes of the war, which she was 
called to witness; and the varied sufferings 
which both she and her husband under- 
went while in the kingdom of Ava. - These 
incidents lead us to the last awful scene, in 
which this pious lady breathed her last, and 
the volumé concludes with an address written 
by herself to the females of the United States. 
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In the first part nothing remarkable 
occurs, beyond what the biography of 
a can furnish. Sincere and un- 

ec iety appears in eve 
spread among the heathen, the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. This desire was fol- 
lowed by correspondent action. To this 
cause her life was devoted, and in this 
glorious cause she fell in a foreign land. 

Voyaging to India, this lady’s thoughts 
were principally occupied with the impor- 
tant object of the mission; but this did not 
prevent her from making observations on 
the incidents which occurred, the varied 
scenes to which she was introduced, and 
the effects produced by a succession of 
novel objects that presented themselves to 
her contemplation. On these occasions 
her letters are rendered peculiarly inte- 
resting by the anecdotes with which they 
are enlivened, the piety which they breathe, 
and the appropriate reflectiéns with which 
they 

The diary of Mrs. Judson, while in 
India, contains a vast fund of valuable 
information respecting a people hitherto 
but partially known, and relative to cus- 
toms both in peace and war, to which the 
great mass both of Europeans and Ame- 
ricans are total strangers. Viewed only 
as a narrative of facts, and a delineation of 
manners, these portions of this volume 
are rendered so peculiarly affecting, that 
they operate upon the feelings of the 
reader like a talisman, and he. remains 
spell-bound, without being conscious of 
the fetters which he wears. The following 
incident, among many others, will be read 
with undissembled commiseration. 


“ Last night I heard a considerable noise in the 
ard in which we live, connected with another 
amily. We went to the door, and saw a female 

slave with her hands tied behind her, and her 
mistress beating her with aclub,in a most dread- 
ful manner. y blood ran cold within me, and I 
could quietly see it no longer. I went up to the 
mistress, and,in broken French, asked her to stop, 
and what her servant had done. She immediately 
stopped, and told me that her servant was ve 
bad, and had lately run away. I talked with her 
till her anger appeared to be abated, and she con- 
cluded her punishment with flinging the club she 
had in her hands at the poor creature’s head, 
which made the blood ran down on her garment. 
The slave continued with her hands tied behind 
her all night. They were untied this morning, 
and she spent the day in labour, which made me 
conclude she would be punished*no more. But 
this evening I saw a large chain brought into the 
yard, with a ring at one end, just large enough to 
go round her neck. On this ring were fixed two 
— of iron about an inch wide and four inches 
ong, which would come on each side of her face, 
to prevent her eating. The chain was as large 
and heavy as an ox chain, and reached from her 
neck to the ground. The ring was fastened with 
a lock and key. The poor creature stood trem- 
bling while they were preparing to put the chain 
on her. The mistress’s rage again rekindled at 
Beating her again, as 


seeing her, and she began 
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the night before. I went to her again, and begged 
she would stop. She did, but so full of anger 
that she could hardly speak. When she had be- 
come a little calm, I asked her if she could not 
forgive her servant, I told her that her servant 
was very bad, but that she would be very good 
to forgive her. She made me to understand that 
she would forgive her, because I had asked her; 
but she would not have her servant to think it 
was out of any favour to her. She told her slave 
that she forgave her because I requested it. The 
slave came, knelt, and kissed my feet, and said, 
* Mercy, madam—mercy, madam,’ meaning, Thank 

ou, madam. I could scarcely forbear weeping at 

er gratitude. The mistress promised me the 
chain should not be put on her, and ordered it to 
be carried away. I have felt very happy this 
evening, that this poor slave can lie down and 
sleep without that heavy chain.”—pp. 81. 

But how harassing soever such instances 
of inhuman cruelty are, to the sensibilities 
of our common nature, not blunted by a 
familiarity with enormities, it is in the 
personal suffering of Mr. and Mrs. Jud- 
son, that our sympathies feel their strongest 
emotion. Robbed, imprisoned, ill treated, 
and driven from place to place, the ener- 
gies of hunsan nature sunk under the 
severity of Asiatic cruelty. The hardships 
which Mrs. Judson was compelled to 
endure, imperceptibly preyed upon her 
constitution, and brought her life to a 
speedy termination. Early in July, 1826, 
Mr. Judson left her at Amherst, while he 
joined an embassy going to Ava. During 
his absence, she was taken ill of a fever, 
and, on the 24th of October following, 
surrounded by none but strangers, breathed 
her soul into the hands of her Redeemer, 
after an illness of eighteen days. Of her it 
might be truly said— 


By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed, 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adorned, 
By strangers honoured, and by strangers mourned, 


Independently of the account which 
professedly delineates her religious feelings 
and experience, all her letters and expres- 
sions furnish features which give comple- 
tion as well as variety to her pious and 
missionary character. It.is a work replete 
with valuable materials, and one which 
will furnish an important addition to our 
stock of Christian biography. 

Review.—History of the Christian 

Church, from the First to the Nine- 

teenth Century. By the Author of the 

“ Reformation,” &c. in three Vols. 

12mo. pp. 360—363—352. Duncan. 

London. 1829. 

To the mode of designation adopted by 
the writer in his title-page, viz. “By the 
Author of the History of the Reformation,” 
we feel no small dislike. It is vague, 
indefinite, and equivocal. He can scarcely 
suppose that his readers will think it the 


roduction of Bishop Burnet; and with 

illiam Cobbett, of political notoriety, per- 
haps he would hardly wish to be identified. 
Within a given circle, the present appel- 
lation may be sufficiently specific, but 
beyond this it is a phrase of dubious, be- 
cause of uncertain import. 

It has sometimes been said, but we 
hope with more severity than truth, that 
“church history is a long lie;” though it 
cannot be denied, that the false colouring 
which facts and incidents derive from 
those who record them, is strongly calcu. 
lated to awaken suspicion. In the repre- 
sentation of the same occurrences and facts 
by writers within the range of our own 
observations, we perceive a strange incon- 
gruity ; and in many periods of time, it is 
scarcely possible to find genuine historical 
truth, wholly detached from distortion. 
It — therefore, be unreasonable to 
expect that impartiality should have pre- 
sided over the elena of the dark ao to 
whose industry we are indebted for all our 
knowledge of the early history of the 
church. Torn by factions, harassed by 
persecution, and perplexed with heresy, 
the common infirmities of human nature 
demand from us much allowance in their 
behalf. They have transmitted to us an 
invaluable treasure, and if, during its jour- 
ney along the stream of time, it has been 
polluted with some alloy, it is our duty, 
after duly weighing all circumstances, to 
separate the ore from the dross, and hand 
onward to future generations the sacred 
deposit pure and undisguised. 

is arduous, this very important task, 
the author has undertaken in the volume 
now before us; and, having prosecuted his 
design with commendable industry, he 
now sets before us the result of his labo- 
rious researches. On reviewing his long, 
and sometimes difficult journey, we per- 
ceive him penetrating gloomy forests, tra- 
versing barren deserts, and walking over 
uncultivated wastes, but gathering from the 
whole a valuable harvest to recompense 
him for his toils. 

In the earlier stages of this work, nothing 
new can reasonably be expected. It is an 
abridgment of what has repeatedly been 
published in a voluminous manner, and in 
giving it condensation, the author has exer- 
cised much judgment in his selections and 
discriminations. From the unwieldy mass 
of materials, he has contrived to extract 
the essence, without disfiguring it- with 
unnecessary encumbrances. Within a 


narrow compass he has embodied most of 
ithe leading facts which constitute the 
great links in the chain of history, and 
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given to them an arrangement, over which 
the eye can glance without difficulty, by 
the rays of light which he has imparted. 
He has preserved a consistency throughout 
the whole, and if in any branch his state- 
ments have not been strictly impartial, we 
feel disposed to attribute the deficiency to 
any cause rather than to a want of inte- 
grity. 

In noticing the great events which dis- 
tinguished the period of the Reformation, 
both the claims, the arrogance, and the 
eruelty of papal power, and the formidable 
opposition by which it was effectually 
resisted, are fairly stated, but not without 
giving some degree of prominence to local 
appellations, from which this work can 
never derive any advantage. Some few 
expressions, indeed, may be found, which, 
among readers of a certain description, 
can hardly fail to awaken suspicions, which, 
though unfounded, may prove to this work 
injurious in their operations. They may 
be led to infer, that the elevation given 
to localities among events with which they 
are more familiar, may not have been 
without its influence in the details of his- 
tory, with which they have only a partial 
or a remote acquaintance. 

On descending to more modern ‘times, 
the author’s views have been directed to 
the spread of the gospel throughout the 
world, and to the farious instruments by 
which it has been effected. On all these 
his information is extensive, though his 
remarks are brief; but we readily admit, 
while his partialities are not concealed, that 
no improper language is used respecting 
those who differ from him in culiin, and 
that, although his statements may not 
always be accurate, he cannot be accused 
of misrepresenting their tenets because they 
do not happen to coincide with his own. 

We learn from a catalogue prefixed to 
the first volume, that this history of “the 
Christian church” belongs to a series of 
works denominated ‘the Popular Library,” 
of which several are already published. 
Some of these we have seen and noticed. 
They rank highly in our estimation, and 
this history now before us, rather increases 
than diminishes our approbation. It is a 
work of great promise, and what is of more 
importance, of correspondent execution. 
With simplicity and perspicuity it narrates 
the leading events in the history of the 
church, from the earliest age of the apos- 
tles to the present time. In all the vicis- 
situdes which have taken place, the finger 
of God is conspicuous, in guiding her 
through the wilderness, and in bringing her 
in safety to the margin of that illustrious 


era, when all shall know God from the 
least to the greatest, and the days of her 
mourning shall be ended. 

In furnishing this intelligent and faithful 
compendium, the author has laid the 
Christian world under lasting obligations. 
The subject is deeply interesting, and of 
universal application; and the able manner 
in which it is brought before the public, 
notwithstanding minor considerations, can- 
not but elicit from the liberal minded, of 
all sects and parties; a tribute of genuine 
approbation. 


Review.— Polynesian Researches, during 
a Residence of nearly Six Years in the 
South Sea Islands, including descriptions 
of the natural history and scenery of 
the Islands, with remarks on the history, 
traditions, government, arts, manners, 
and customs of the Inhabitants. By 
William Ellis, Missionary to the Society 
and Sandwich Islands, and Author o 
the Tour of Hawaii, In Two Vols, 
8vo. pp. 552—584. Fisher § Co, 
London. 1829. 


To the Christian, the moral philosopher, 
and the philanthropist, no other portion of 
the globe has, perhaps, of late years ap- 
~— so interesting as the South Sea 
slands. Whether we view the inhabi- 
tants in reference to their advancement in 
civilization, their progress in the mechanic 
arts, or their renunciation of idolatry in 
favour of Christianity, they form an im. 
portant era in the history of our species, 
and stand without any rivals among the 
nations of the earth. 

Until of late years we merely knew that 
these islands existed, and that they were 
inhabited by savages; but no attempts 
were made either to cultivate the intellec- 
tual capabilities of the natives, or to ex- 
plore the soil and varied productions of 
their distant abodes. It was not until the 
Duff, under the command of Captain 
James Wilson, carried some Missionaries 
thither in the year 1797, that they excited 
much attention in England ; and even then 
a long period elapsed before they became 
objects of Christian and philosophical soli- 
citude. In the year 1816, Mr. Ellis, in 
company with others, embarked at Ports- 
mouth, to make known to these untutored 
children of nature the truths of Christianity ; 
and, in connexion with his colleagues, to 
their unexampled successes, unremitting 
observations, and diligent researches, we 
are indebted for nearly all we know re- 
specting this interesting portion of the 
human family; and more particularly to 
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Mr. Ellis, for the present Work, which has 
a right to claim a prominent station in the 
extensive catalogue of Missionary produc- 
tions. 

Some time since, Mr. Ellis published 
an interesting volume, entitled, ‘ Narrative 
of a Tour through Hawaii, or Owhyhee, 
with observations on the natural history of 
the Sandwich Islands, and remarks on the 
manners, customs, traditions, history, and 
language of their inhabitants.” This Work, 
from its first appearance to the present 
day, has continued to engross a considerable 
share of public attention, and to merit that 
ample patronage by which it has been 
supported. 

ne name of: Mr. Ellis, thus made 
known, and his abilities as a writer duly 
appreciated, nothing, it might be sup- 
posed, would be deemed unimportant, in 
reference to these distant regions, that 
flowed from his = The work now 
before us fully justifies public expectation. 
It is rendered deeply interesting by the 
variety and importance of the matter which 
it contains, and will continue to advance in 
public estimation as an authentic record of 
facts, incidents, and historical details, which 
are already nearly banished from existence. 
We, therefore, entirely concur with the 
writer in the following sentiments, which 
we quote from his preface. 

“alltheir usages of antiquity having been so 
entirely supers ‘ed by the new order of things 
that has followed the subversion of their former 
system, the knowledge of but few of them is re- 
tained by the majority of the inhabitants, while 
the rising generation is growing up in total igno- 
rance of ali that distinguished their ancestors 
from themselves. The present, therefore, seems 
to be the only time, in which a variety of facts, 
connected with the former state of the inha- 
bitants,can be secured: and to furnish, as far as 
possible, an authentic record of these, and thus 


preserve them from oblivion, is one design of the 
following work.” 


The first volume contains eighteen chap- 
ters, and the second nineteen, which, with- 
out attempting to analyze. their contents, 
may be said to embody every species of 
information which either the islands or the 
inhabitants can be supposed capable of 
affording. Beginning with their first dis- 
covery, and noticing the subsequent voy- 
agers by whom they have been visited, we 
are led to survey the natives at distant 
intervals. Mr. Ellis then introduces to 
our observations their ancient manners, 
ceremonies, and customs, both in peace 
and war, 
hereditary rights, public pastimes, idola- 
trous establishments, romantic traditions, 
and domestic usages, also in turn engross 
his attention. These, and a great variety 


of kindred particulars, he contrasts with the 


Their modes of government, . 


changes that of late years have taken place 
in their views, acquirements, and general 
character. Surveying them through this 
medium, we behold a savage race emerg- 
ing from the darkness of barbarism into 
the light of knowledge, and displaying 
mental energies which cannot be contem- 
plated without something more than com- 
mon admiration. 

Throughout the whole of his details, Mr. 
Ellis invariably interweaves the progress 
which these interesting natives have made 
in the aequisition of religious knowledge, 
not merely as a systematic theory, which 
can do nothing more than afford amuse- 
ment to speculation ; but as a revelation of 
divine truth, affecting their hearts, and 
reforming their lives, and leading them to. 
rely for salvation on the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world. In the 
department the power of divine grace is 
strikingly conspicuous, and multitudes 
among them stand as living monuments of 
its saving efficacy. 

In thus blending the religious character 
of this people, with their civil, social, and 
political history, Mr, Ellis had an ardu- 
ous task to perform, and it is not unlikely, 
that he will be exposed to censure from 
two opposite quarters. The enemies of 
missions will think too much of these 
volumes has been devoted to this depart- 
ment; while many among its advocates and 
friends will hardly believe that the mis- 
sionary cause has been rendered sufficiently 
prominent. The more reasonable part of 
his readers will, however, conceive, that he 
has contrived to place both in an interest- 
ing light, and that.each contains all the 
information which industry could collect, 
or sober inquiry hope to obtain. 

As the history of several islands is given 
in succession, an apparent sameness will 
sometimes be found; but this will only be 
in a few particulars. We are soon led 
into varied regions of observation, and 

laced in new attitudes to contemplate the 
Laten character. Of every favourable 
opportunity, Mr. Ellis has readily availed 
himself, and accompanied his narration of 
incidents with reflections that are at once 
honourable to his feelings as a Christian, 
and creditable to his talents as a man. 

Ranging thus from island to island, and 
mixing with the natives in their diversified 
routine of life, a deficiency of arrangement 
in his valuable materials, may, perhaps, be 
easily discovered. But for this we can 
easily make ample allowance. It is a 
defect which arises more from the subject 
than from the writer, and one which, 
under similar circumstances, no author. 
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could perhaps wholly avoid. In a work of 
this kind, we seek for information respect- 
ing a people, on whose history, peculiarities, 
and ideas, all former writers were nearly 
silent, and finding this in abundance, none 
but the fastidious will turn from the repast, 
to animadvert on points of ceremony, and 
unimportant circumstantials. 

In all the genuine materials, for which 
alone history is valuable, these volumes 
amply abound. A copious table of con- 
tents accompanies each chapter, through 
which any article, without much difficulty, 
can be found, ially as the pages are 
specified where all the chapters begin and 
end. The first volume is a we with 
five c late, and nine wood engravings ; 
and the is ornamented .with four of 
the former, and seven of the latter. These 
are neatly executed; and in some of the 
idols, they exhibit monstrous images, that 
rarely before, perhaps, ever met an Euro- 
pean eye. The work is neatly printed on 
excellent paper ; and though far from being 
diminutive in magnitude, it will confer 
more honour and dignity on the library 
into which it is admitted, than it will take 
of the room it occupies on its shelves. 

Viewed both in their outline and detail, 
these two volumes of Polynesian Re- 
searches are replete with interesting matter. 
We have perused them with glowing 
ardour, and can hardly avoid thinking that 
they add a new and striking feature to the 
characteristic history of the human race. 
But what is of still greater importance, 
they erect a more stupendous monument 
to the efficacy of divine grace, than, under 
similar circumstances, any other portion of 
the globe, or period of history, can furnish. 
In both of these respects, they have nothing 
to fear from any existing rival, and an age 
will perhaps elapse, before they will be 
degraded from this exalted station in the 


eyes of posterity. 
BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 


1. The Desideratum of Penmanship, 
Sc. &c. &c. by J. Carstairs, (Longman, 
London,) exhibits some curious specimens 
of lines, quadrants, and other mathema- 
tical figures in connexion with the letters of 
the alphabet, the formation and position of 
which the author endeavours to reduce to 
scientific rules. His method displays 
much ingenuity and industry, and the re- 
sult will-be found of great service to 
learners, and also to many of those who 
teach learners to write. His system is 
adapted to secure a command of hand in 
every degree of variety ; and so effectually 
has he guarded the avenues which lead to 
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error during the mechanical. operation, that 
the pupil is compelled to go straight for- 
ward in the path prescribed. Some parts, 
without doubt, will be found rather orna- 
mental than useful, but in every effort a 
certain portion must be devoted to fancy. 
It is like the tweedle of an organ, empty- 
ing its pipes when the tune is ended. On 
the whole, we think that this system is 
entitled to an impartial trial, and we can 
hardly doubt that this will give it respecta- 
bility, and adoption. 

2. The Christian Visitor, (Simpkin, 
London) has lately made its appearance in 
numbers, to be continued quarterly. It 
contains general information on religious 
topics, and subjects connected with Chris- 
tian instruction. The two numbers which 
we have, are of fair promise, and the 
sources of information to which the com- 
piler has access, appears to be both re- 
spectable and numerous. 

3. Scripture Characters and. Subjects 
Versified, by R. Tobit, (Bennet, London,) 
continue to sustain the character with which 
it began, namely, that it is designed for 
children, to whose capacities the humble 
verse is adapted. 

4. Address of Earl Stanhope, President 
of the Medico-Botanical Society, at the 
Anniversary Meeting, Jan. 16. 1829, 
(Wilson, London,) is in every respect 
suited to the occasion. It takes an exten- 
sive and luminous survey of the various 
subjects immediately connected with the 
society, of the interest which they excite in 
various parts of the world, and of their im- 
portance to mankind. 

5. A Memorial or Tribute of Praise 
to the Holy, Essential, and Eternal God, 
by Samuel Eyles Pierce, (Baynes, London,) 
seems to contain and express much religious 
feeling. But in his nomination of Deity 
he has so overloaded the subject with lauda- 
tory epithets, that, although — may be all 
appropriate, they have more al - 
homage, and sober devotion. 

6. The New French Manual and Tra- 
veller’s Companion, &c., by Gabriel Su- 
renne, F.A.S.E., (Marshall, London,) is 
an useful book for learners, and as such we 
characterized it some months since. It 
has now reached the third edition, which 
indicates that the public are not ignorant 
of its value. 

7. The Sabbath. Minstrel, a Collection 
of Hymns for Sunday Schools, by John 

aylor, (Westley, London,) we have per- 
used with pleasing emotions. They are 
familiar in their style, easy in their versifi- 
cation, and pure in their sentiment. 
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ASTRONOMICAL OCCURRENCES FOR 
SEPTEMBER, 1829. 


Tue Sun enters the Equinoctial sign of 
Libra on the 23d at 17 minutes past eight 
in the morning, when the Autumnal quarter 
commences, and the days and nights are of 
equal length in every part of the globe. 
His declination on the 1st is 8 degrees 
18 minutes north, and on the 30th it has 
changed to south, being 2 degrees 48 
minutes southward of the equator. On the 
1st his semidiameter is 15 minutes, 53 
seconds, and 3 tenths, and on the 25th 
15 minutes, 59 seconds, and 4 tenths; 
the time that his semidiameter occupies in 
passing the meridian on the 1st is 1 minute, 
4 seconds, and 2 tenths, and on the 25th 
1 minute, 3 seconds, and 9 tenths: his 
hourly motion in space on the Ist is 2 
minutes, 25 seconds, and 3 tenths; and 
on the 25th 2 minutes, 27 seconds, and 2 
tenths. 

The Moon enters her first quarter on the 
6th at noon, in the 13th degree of Sagittarius, 
her latitude being 5 degrees south : on the 
13th, at 24 minutes 54 seconds past five 
in the morning, she enters the Earth’s 
shadow ; ten minutes later she sets, having 
1 degree, or digit, 19 minutes, 22 seconds, 
eclipsed on her southern limb: she is full 
the same morning at 29 minutes past six 
in the 20th degree of Pisces: at 6 
minutes past twelve at night, on the 19th, 
she enters her last quarter in the 26th de- 
gree of Gemini; and on the 28th, at 3 
minutes past two in the morning, she is 
new in the 4th degree of Libra. She passes 
the planet Jupiter on the 5th at twelve at 
night, Saturn on the 23d at 15 minutes 
past eight in the evening, Mars on the 
26th at 15 minutes past nine in the even- 
ing, and Mercury on the 30th at seven in 


the morning. She is in perigee on the 
13th, and in a on the 27th. 
The planet Mercury is too near the Sun 


to be visible this month, he crosses the 
ecliptic in his descending node on the 10th, 
and is in aphelio on the 22nd. The situa- 
tion of Venus is unfavourable for general 
observation during this month, but the ex- 
pert astronomer may probably obtain a 
view of her, and he will observe 10 digits 
illuminated on her western limb, her appa- 
rent diameter being 12 seconds on the 
24th. Mars is also hid from our-view by 
his proximity to the Sun; he is in aphelio 
on the 3d. The planet Saturn now be- 
comes conspicuous in the morning, rising 
at 37 minutes past two on the 1st; and at 
27 minutes past one on the 25th he is ob- 
served receding from three small stars in the 


Crab, marked as follows: the northern 78, 
the southern 68, and the middle 71, he is 
slowly approaching Regulus in the con- 
stellation of the Lion. Jupiter is rapidly 
receding from our view, he may be observ- 
ed at first to the west of w Ophiuchi, which 
he soon passes, and slowly recedes from ; 
on the 5th, at 23 minutes 5 seconds past 
seven in the evening, his first satellite 
emerges from his disc. 


GLEANINGS, 


New South Wales —The Sydney Monitor of the 3d 
of February, 1829, thus notices the melancholy death 
by. drowning, of Mr. Robert owe, pre rietor 
editor of the oldest Colonial Journal, the Sydney 
Gazette, to the columns of which we have been in- 
debted for many interesting articles.—‘‘ Mr. Howe, 
it appears, bought a boat on the moroing of the 29th of 
Jan , and in the afternoon, about five o’clock, taking his 
infant child and his groom along with him (the latter 
carrying a basket containing refresh he went on 
board, and rowed near to Pinchgut Island, and there 
made the boat fast while they . Some time 
elapsed in fishing, when the sails underwent, at the 
hands of the groom, some handling or alteration. 
Mr. Howe rose suddenly to take his child from one 
situation in the boat to fix it in another, when the 
little vessel went over, and every thing fell into the 
water. All instantly went down, and the groom says 
were down a good while. When he canie to the sur- 

r ir. Howe seize the child, and hold it 
his head with both hands. The groom al 
seized the child, and both then swam towards the 
nearest ship, distant about two huudred and fifty 
yards, although Pinchgut Island was not more than 
oue hundred and fifty. Mr. Howe became exhausted ; 
he said, ‘ We shall all be drowned, and I shall leave 
my —_ wife a widow; save the child if you can,” 
and immediately sank. In a minute a boat from the 
nearest ship approached, and took in the child. Mr. 
Howe was found the next day near Pinchgut Island ; 
and, most marvellous to relate, his basket was foun 
suspended to his neck! It is conjectured that 
unhappy gentleman, in going down the second time, 
fell in with the lines and basket—that he caught at 
the lines, and supposing them thrown to his assist- 
ance, wound them about him to make them tight 
hoping to feel a friendly hand at the tight end ; and 
thus, in his dying efforts, the basket handle slipped 
over his head.” 

How to Catch, and how to Cure a Cold.—At this time 
of the year, says a correspondent, colds are easily 
caught, and difficult to cure, The following will be 
found effectual :—After a quick walk in the evening, 
sit in the draught to cool; the consequence will be a 
severe cold, attended perhaps with cough; the next 
day hoarseness, short breath, and much expectora- 
tion. In the evening, at seven, go to a well-fre- 
quented tavern, and drink three or four glasses of 
strovg punch, or stiff ram and water; stay till eleven 
or twelve o'clock, walk home cosey, and go to bed, 
You need not get up the next day, but send for the 
apothecary ; the following day you must send for the 
B ysician, and the third day your friends will send 
or the undertaker. You will never feel the effects 
of an autumnal cold afterwards. 

Crime and Education.—Mr. Justice Park, in his late 
address to the Essex Grand Jury, observed, *‘ Al- 
though crime had appeared to decrease in this county, 
be regretted such was not the case in general through- 
out the kingdom; on the contrary, there was an in- 
crease. Many good and excellent men (said his lord- 
ship) had endeavoured to account for of 
crime, but the task appeared wong Shows, It might 

i e would k 


considered, however, that c' eep e 
with the increase of population. ere were t! 
who attributed the cause to the of knowledge, 


and who asserted that education 


greater the increase of crime, the —— would be the 
number of educated persons upon its 

the fairest view of this subject had been adopted 
rev. prelate (the diocesan of this county,) who had 

‘given his opinion, that but education, within the 
last sixteen years, the ple would have been in a 
state worse than that of total ignorance.” 

Caution to Children.—On Friday morning, Aug. 7th, 
1829, the following singular accident occ at 
Camberweli:—A girl, about thirteen years of age, 
while amusing herself alone on a swing, and giving 
herself a rotatory motion, sli; from her seat in 
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a manner as to get the rope twisted about her 
k, so that before she could loosen it she was firmly 
suspended, and hung unobserved for several minutes. 
When cut down, she was, to all appearance, quite 
dead. On employing, a the usual means of 
®esuscitation, she began slowly to evince signs of 
returning life, and in a few hours the vital functions 
‘were restored. Delirium, however, accompanied with 
‘convulsions of the most distressing kind, continued 
for five ee at the expiration of which time she 
tire possession of her mental faculties, 

en A not recollect 4 thing of the accident. 
is said ve been <4 

that es twice Property o: 
to the ‘subject the disease of 

rst. 


American Aloe.—The fellow plant to that which 
flowered last year at Brislington hall, is now in flower, 
and bids fair to fn a specimen fiver than the former, 
the Sovsreu®: be g already reached the height of 
twenty-two f 


Ty rom the 
» menagerie in Wi 


ore ler health is not good. Her joints appear to 
shoot over, and she is very weak and crippled, « 
ing little | probability that she will recover her strength. 
is occasionally led for exercise round the pad- 
dock, when ane seems well gy but now, in the 
day, ‘she is seldom on her legs. indeed, so great is 
the weakness of her fore-le em et that a pul has been 
constructed, beiug suspended from the ceiling of her 
hovel, and fastened round her body, for the purpose 
of raising her on her ~~: without any exertion on 
her part. When she first arrived she was exceeaing] 
playful, and harmless, but she is now 
active, although as gentle as before. She ap- 
pears to know her keeper, and every object by which 
she is surrounded attracts her attention.—Lidrary of 


taining Knowledge. 

Meeting of Thieves in _London.—It ia said that a 
meeting of notorious spell thieves place a 
time since, at a flash house near Temple Bar, to de- 
what course the fraternity Id 


present aspect of affairs, as regards the 
police 


Fine Silk Shawl—There is at present in the pos- 
session of i lady in Clontarf (Ireland) 
a crimson silk wl, containing 9, s in 
the warp, 4,300 shoots, or 8,600 threads in the weft, 


$ square; weight two ounces, uced from 
ferelt her own rearing ; reeled in the raw by 
erself. 


New_Holland—Some black natives, who 
visited Sydney, bave reported the existence of 
@n extensive sea in the interior of New Holland, and 
an expedition has been fitted out by Sir John Jamieson, 
to ascertain the fact. It had long heen supposed, from 
the absence of any river of great magnitude emanat- 
m so large a continent, that there must be 
some extensive morass or reservoir of water in the 
interior ; and if this be found to be the case, and the 
inland sea prove navigable, the discovery will be of 
vast e, and remove many of the —) 
which vow exist against id in that colony, in 
preference to Van Diemen’s Lan 
Living Barometer.—One of the most sensitive of all 
animals i is the leech ; a disposition owing probably to 
the ee ye arran ement of the cutaneous annules of 
its outer coat. ‘his creature, being put into a phial 
pearty filled with water, has been used asa means of 
foretelling changes of weather several hours before- 
hand. In feir or frosty weather it will lie rolled up 
in a spiral form at the bottom of the vessel, but, prior 
to rain or snow it will creep to the surface ; ;. if there 
is wind, it will glide quickly about the bottle, and if 
ening be it starts convulsively near 
and gets as much out of the water as it can. 
Grease, &c. following method of 
TE send and oil spots from silk and other 
— wit nent Biety to the colours, is given in the 
Journal des Connaissances Usuelles:—Vake the yolk of 
an egg, and puta little of it on the spot, then place 
over it a piece of white linen, and wet it with boiling 
‘water ; rub the linen with the hand, and repeat the 


oe 


Munificent Contributions —The services at the Anni- 
versary Meeting of the Manchester Auxiliary of the 
London Missionary Society, commenced on Sunday, 
June 7th, 1829. At the public meeting, ou Monda’ 
evening, Mr. George Hadfield again came forward, 
as on two former occasions, and offered to subseribe 
100/, to the funds of the society, if the rest of the 
meeting would undertake to increase that sum to 
1000/. He was seconded, as before, by Mr. Samuel 
Fletcher, with another 100/.; and in the course of an 
hour aud a half, the sum of 10234, 6s. was subscribed, 
A general collection was then made, and 67/. more 
were received. ‘Ihe services of the anniversary con- 
cluded on Wednesday evening, when the collections 
at the different services, independent of the = 
butions on Monday evening, amounted to a’ 
egeregate sum of 1890/. to be appropriated 
issionary Cause. 
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Just Published. 


V. of National Portrait Gallery, with /.three 
Likenesses, of Wellesley, Sir Ham- 
| phy he and Sir Henry lo 
of Lancashire containing six- 
prints, with descriptive letter-p 
No. 1. of Illustrations of Devonshire and walt 
containing four highl an 
Vi historical descript: 
art IIL, of Jones’s 
Part I. of Bath and Bristol, ne + of Wien 
of Gentlemen’s Seats, are ready fi for “jell very. 
Messing and Evening Prayers, adapted for famiiy 
worship. 
's Manual, in two vols. Vol. Il., by 


$s. 
T the by I. 


oa the Apocrypha of the Book of Daniel, &., by 
A Baler History of the Life and Labours of the 


ev. ‘I’. Charles, A.B., by the Rev. Edward Mor- 


gan. M. 
‘The Female Servant’s Adviser, with plates. 
Gideon and other poems. 
Popular Criticism and Inter- 
tation, illiam Carpenter. 
Evide -~ from a work by the 
Vv 
Weiesme” to Affliction, &c. by the Rev. Samuel 
aw. ; 


minanuel, &e., by Samuel M.A, 
Baxter’ ? Rest, 


London, ~ the decease of Mrs. T. C. 
Reading, by I. P. Dobson. Second edition. 

Calvinistic "bsollecdanean Repugnant to the Gene- 
ral Tenor of Scripture; shewn im a Series of Dis- 
courses op the Moral Attributes and Government of 
God; delivered in the Chapel of Trinity Colleges 
Dabiin, by the late very Rev. Richard Gave, © 

lege, Dublin; Dean of Ardag 

In one vol. Scriptural Characters and 

nbjects Versi y R. itt 

The Eleventh Volume of the Seats of the Nobility 
and Gentry in the United Kingdom, by J. P. Neale, 
being the jast but one of this popular and interesting 
work, which will contain upwards of 800 
finished engravings. 

Christian Visitor, Nos. 1 and 2. 


Preparing for Publication. 

The Arguments for Predestination and Necessity 
Coutrasted with the established Principles | of ty 

In, it 
Richard Hastings Graves, D. a 
In the Press. of Me 

A Topographical and Historical, Account e 
thodism in Yorkshire : giving a detail of, its Rise | 
Progress, and Present State, in the City - ¥ oc an 
in every Town, Village. Hamlet, &c. in the Co a 3 

Captain Brown has in the Press, a Work to 
entitled Biographical Sketches and Inuroduction, Anec- 
dotes of Horses; with a Historical In abt t 
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ess three or four times, at each time applying 
ling water ; the linen =s to be then removed, 
the part thus is to be washed with clean 


an Appendix on the Diseases and Medi 
of the Horse. 
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The Giraffe, or Camelopard.—The wing account 
to majesty by the pas 
period of its arrival at t 
great park, to the present t (June, ie 
= mal has grown eighteen inches. She can now ree fed 
about thirteen feet. Her usual food is barley, oa 
| 
| 
Elementary Thoughts ov the Right Process of ee 
Education, with Suggestions for the Yormation of a 
Public School, by Geddes Mackenzie Scott, M.A. 
Noon-day Sun-set, a Sermon addressed chiefy to 
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